

BACKGROUND 


□f the Aegean area stimulated navigation. Seafaring 
traders from tire eastern Mediterranean were attract* 
ed to the Aegean by way of the southern coasts of 
Asia Minor, and brought knowledge of Near Eastern 
and Egyptian forms. An important avi!jsjitipnjJe^_ 
vclopeJ on the island ofTrcte. anjfin its turn Spread 
iojhe ' marnlanar^iiituiaifng the com munities adja^ 
cent to the Aegean . By the fou rteenth cetitun BCUte 
c entre of power and influence had shifted to the . 
Greek-speaking mainland, only to collapse in dis- 
may a nd p overty by the end of the twelfth century ., 

I B C . D u ring ihjs_pc ri od Greek sJjad. uiigi s led f rom _ 
| "Hit mainland, across th e Aegean to t h e f nasi a I rr -- 
Tions of Asia" Mi nor, antfto Cyprus; in the period of 
"revival which followed, a more extensive move men l_ 
overse as took the G re eks to jjr»rffi "Africa (Cye- 
naicai to t he coasts of the Black Sea , and above alljg^ 
south ern Italy and Sic ily. These^omniuiiil.ics comri- 
T mVd to rhe development of Classical Greek archi - 
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tect ureToftenTornti ne d i itinctive r egi onal van a lions, 
th a t ofSicilv V nd Italy being : "" * s r;Tr -- 


■L; that of Sicily and Italy nemg i n i ts Turn influential on 
‘Y'" s \ t he forms developed in ItaIv'in~tT ie Etruscan cities _ 

l jj pd. eve n t u all y, Rome Subsequ ent ly, the establish- 

jnent of Macedonian supremacy over Aegean Greece 

thy~Phil ip I I antTniTTmqucst"Ey~K^ son, Alexande r^. . 
tpfthc Persi an Empire greatly e xtended the area of 
.Greek politi cal— and thus intellectual and artistic 
— du minatioiT- Greek arch itcctufc , stimulated by 
Egypt and the Near EastTwas itself the stimulator pf_ 
"jjarimim'~a nd~ later European architecture . To all the 
arV, to literature, and to science, the Greeks brought 
to bear remar kable Qu ali tie s of intelle ct an d aesthetic 
I mHppmenr the architecture o f ancien t Gree ce fully 
demonstrates the levels of their achieve ment. 


Physical Characteristics 

Egypt and the Near East 

Three broad zones comprise the greater part of the 
Near East. To the south lies the Arabian peninsula, 
with its desert extending northwards into Syria, 
Though with fertik highlands in its southern most re- 
gion, the Yemen; in a great arc stretching from the 
Mediterranean coastal plain and the hill country of 
Palestine through north Syria and Iraq to the head of 
the Gulf, lies the zone of grasslands, steppes, the 
Piedmont (foothills) and alluvial river plains known 
as the Fertile Crescent ; and for 24110 km (1500 miles) 
from west to east extends a chain of mountains and 
plateaux from the Taurus range and central plateau 
of Anatolia through the mountains and lakes of east* 
ern Turkey and north-western Iran to the parallel 
ranges of the Zagros highlands, dividing the wide 
Iranian plateau from the plains of Mesopotamia. The 
coastal regions of the Aegean, southern Turkey and 


the Levant are typically Mediterranean, once for- 
ested but nuw largely denuded of trees, A heavily 
forested belt stretches along the Pontic coast, the 
south Black Sea littoral, the south coast of the Cas- 
pian Sea being subtropical in vegetation. To the 
north the Caucasus range forms a dearly defined 
frontier of the Near East, both environmentally and 
culturally. 

The environment of Egypt was uniquely lavour- 
able to earlv settlement and the jevelopinent and 
survival of a centralised state, comprising as it did the 
long, narrow valley of the Nile, its rich alluvial soil 
bounded on each side by the arid desert, beginning 
cither with a gentle slope or with a marked escarp- 
ment. Whatever the precise local topography, the 
line between the ‘Black Land' of the valley and the 
extensive della and the ‘Red Land 1 of the desert was 
sharp and clear. The reason for this was the lack of 
any other water supply than that provided by the 
Nile, a majestic, slow-flowing river, supremely reli- 
able from one year to the next, yet carrying only 
one-fifth of the volume of silt brought down m a good 
year by the River Tigris, One outcome of the distinc- 
tive fotm of the settled zone of Egypt was that towns 
and villages were strung out over long distances, 
comprising loosely connected compounds. Ph ysica l 
~ envir onment and political security alike rendered 
densely conccruiated. walled cities, charac teri stic of 
'Mes opotamia, imippropiiatc, O u 
(Lower Egypt) these never developed significantly, 
while evidence of early periods of occupation in l he 
delta lies buried beneath later deposits, Indeed the 
record of ancient Egypt is overwhelmingly that of the 
long Nile valley (Upper Egypt), the two regions re- 
taining the memory of their prehistoric existence as 
separate political entities. fn antiquity Egypt proper 
ended at the First Cataract, where the Niie descends 
over a band of granite at Aswan; upstream lay Lower 
Nubia, as far as the Second Ca aract, a far more 
formidable natural barrier and a readily defensible 
frontier, the present -day border 1 etwee n Egypt and 
the Sudan. 

The climate of the Near East, the Aegean region 
and Egypt can largely be described in terms of pre- 
sent-dav conditions, as changes over the past five 
millennia or so have been ior the most part localised 
In the dosing phases of the Pleistocene era and fol- 
lowing the last glaciation the Near East was, on the 
evidence provided by analyses of pollen traces in 
sedimentary deposits, rather colder and drier than 
today and the tree line was at a lower altitude. In the 
Levant, sheltered from the effects of the glaciation, 
thriving stands of trees survived- 

There lire Indica tion s of a climatic optim um i n 
western I ran andldesopo t aniia, iTnot t hr ou gRouTfh e _ 
hJear Eas t, round a bout the middle ol tire fourth 
' rn ill enni iim RC. Conditions became ra ther, war me r 
"and morT humid, encouraging wirier distribution -of— 
settle me nts. The level of die Persian Gu I f, an d t hus 


bv implication general sea levels, rose to about one 
metre above present-day levels. The tree cove m 
hie bland areas rapidly extended. To what degree ,f 
Jy. this can he seen as a factor direct! y favouring the 
rise of tovms and cities in snuthem Mesopotamia is 
perhaps still a matter for speculation. Rather would 
Lch a climatic improvement have stimulated w.der 
distributioi of settlements, not their concern ration m 
larger but fewer communities; in other words, the 
growth of illages rather thantownslnjactsucha 

Ivdonment indiscernible slightlj^rl^mj^^ 

priced mg jhc 

so-called Urban Revolutio n. 

Much of the Near East .s balanced on a knife-edge 
between adequate and insufficient rainfall; m the 
highland regions this is supplemented by snow, 
occurring as' for south as the hills above Petra, in 

■ southern Jordan. . * * . ... 

Natural regeneration of forests has been curtailed 
as a result of over-grazing over a long period. Slash - 
and -burn agriculture, so common, n tropical Africa, 
was probably never significant in the Near East. The 
umf^i destruc tion of forests has of couqgjm^: 
WTth t g or shipbuilding 
hnFdl^x^^erm^ohjiyc 

effects before Classical jimes^ 

„ rrii^dlffi^b “^ c ri Lcs^illages_ 

“IvoneaTed on the foDtlum.pnh^Pi^^onL^hcre 
^^w^adcouatTl^d the grazm^pod. Human 

^ggTl^rfhcir na tural resc.urcVsj May^r^pr. 

irfilft in carSv aericulm c° n the northern 
“Mcsomiamian plains the climate was more and and 
rainfall was not sufficient for crop-grawmg without 
irrigation except between the Euphrates and the Eg- 
ris. But it was on the southern Mesopotamian allu- 
vium> inhospitable though fertile if irrigated, that re 
f..« co mplex 

- H abitation i nHfcTlLpil^^ 

BC) was in c aves and imperma nent open campsites 
Most structures" were of a gensp^nature. The 

MTt nfiiTnTnfthe Mesolithicpenod mowd j£afondjy_, 

♦rtTVnlfiii a wide ra nflioT natural rc^ur ce*. Certain, 
rites served as more permanent bases for recurrent 

*irirYov ?T-iiS5f 

permwem huildi nes were developed - Neolithic sgk- 
tlemcnfTpnfl r^ 5flG5 BC w erc located with T tmdlSl— 
the availabilit y of local resources^ lt 

f Predynastic Egypt was' shapely its more stab e 
climate and the dominance of the Nile. ^ Nile 
valley, a " s tro w strip of alluvia i p lamJ^idfiTe.d--P£ — 
desert, was one qf _the worlds ri c hest ecolog ical . 
niches. Above Cairo, the strip varied from 3km to 
"22 km <2-14 miles) across, with a shaTp division be- 
tween the desert and the alluvium. North of Cairo 
extended the delta, 165 km to 250 km (lfO 15. miles) 
across, lush, well-watered and fertile. Temperatures 
rarely exceeded 38°C, but rainfall was sparse, an 


^irrigation was required iut agricultural , ■ 

The heat and humjdit^wjje m-iiahls ^r a ^ dej^ige 
of plants" The itocrttJ/ere ndi_iD_naiui *l bmlrimg 
stone and — ^ ™d shielded Egynlfram extern , 

\ rirr. nces . tSt "tH e^iver was 

Internal communication* Settlement took place 

S oVnd t h/^ ^rtfiTdelta. and along the nver 
banks in the less hospitable environment of upper 

Eg; P Etvut, Mesopotamia lacks natural defen- 
• -live boundaries: on the west it shades gradually into 
ihe undulating steppes of the Arabian desert while 
t hc east the valleys and foothills of the Zagros 
ranees were fertile enough to nurture neighbouring 
peoples watchfully envious of the richer living 
offered by the Mesopotamian plains. After the melt- 
in- of the snows in the highlands to the north, the 
Tigris though not always reliable, foods in the 
serine and the Euphrates a few weeks later, in May 
The gentler current of the Euphrates made an easier 
means of communication and trade and a more 
favourable setting for the early rise of urban com- 
munities. The two great rivers deposited their silt 
over the flat plain, forming natural banks or levies 
and frequently changing their courses; thus a net- 
work nf watercourses divided the plain. It was these 
secondary channels which were tapped as sources for 
irrigation in the earliest periods of settlement from 
ihe mid-sixth millennium BC onwards, but which 
steadilv decreased as the main rivers were progres- 
sivelv brought under comrol by the cities and towns. 
From about the same time the Gulf ceased ns tel- 
\atively racid expansion northward and a slower re- 
Areal began, leaving a fringe of marshes round the 

f head of the Gulf. , L L . . _ , 

^'Between the early city-states with their fertile agri- 
cultural lands lay barren stretches of steppe, provid- 
ing natural frontiers; not all the land represented on 
mans as tow-lving in Mesopotamia is necessanSy fer- 
tile, or ever has been. Conditions range from those 
akin 10 the Aegean region, as in western Anatolia, to 
the harsh continental extremes of eastern Anatolia 
and to the arid interior of Iran, its mountain ranges 
enclosing two deserts. Centres of population tended 
to be concentrated in certain more fertile plains, 
including that of Erevan in the Araxes valley, ihe 
river row forming the frontier between Turkey and 

' the Armenian SSR , 

Svrb flpen to influences fron ijiUil ^ Elions irj _ 
« access to the maritime trade across Ihe 
fa editor raneimuL^S-alag OH the highway from the 
Anatolian plateau to Egypt andjay athwart thegjfr_ 
"dfer caches ofthc Euphmes.jhus being accessible to 
^fid from the cities of Mesopotamia, Much of Syria is 
^very fertile, along the coasts inland. easFbf the 
^mountain ranft“T pi I-ehanon — AntiiLebanon and 
7m.nifl; but fur th er east the landscape shades jmp 
“desert, g™" onl y briefly after sgasonaTram s. 

‘Until our own century the annual inundation ot the 
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Nile from July it) October enriched the black land, as 
the ancient Egyptians called the valley and delta, 
with fresh deposits of silt, maintaining the quality oi 
the soil In recent years dams have undoubtedly 
affected local climate. Just as the disappearance nub 
jennia agti of extensive inland lakes, as from me 
Konya plain of Anatolia, must have reduced annual 
precipitation, the creation of artificial lakes in the 
form of reservoirs on the whole has the opposite 

effect. b b * 

Agricultural activities based on the longer perspeo 
I [jve ate generally beneficial to the environment, as 
' exemplified by the terrace-building so characteristic 
\of much of Syria and Palestine from Canaanite and 
/Phoenician times onwards.. It prevented erosion, 
which has so widely stripped the hillsides down to the 
bedrock, rendering them useless for food- 
production. 

gpypt was uniquely protected from foreign incur- 
lions. With but one route from the Red Sea and 
another into the eastern delta. Successive Pharaohs . 
organised expeditions to exploit the mineral re- 
sources {copper and gold) of the Sinai peninsula and 
the eastern desert. 

The ^olnpyof the Near East is imme nsely varied, _ 
ha vine i' far-reaching e ffect bortt miMv^li atlQn 

eoveT^ir 5n~niircTniTacter of public and even v er- 

nacular a re flect a re, THrough the availability or ah a- _ 
” e nc flu li able buildia jisifl^ — - 
th cland scapc of northern 'E g ypt, much of th e_Lgvaflt^_ 
~and parts of the hig hland zon e T^'h erCi for eXtirnpl-L.,- 

on a mile-long rid ge ofhard 

crystalline liineston eTTn Upper Egypt sandst Qiiepre- 
domifl^e^ Basalt jormations extend over w-idc areas _ 
of Jordan a nd also"oFcasu. i rn Anatol ia, resulimgJ.n- J - 
^TF ^HsTveTracts of stony desert or barren upla nds.,. 
Recent volc anoes have occurreda^^ 
lj a 7i plateau as far ea st as Mount A rarat. The Van 
region exemplifies the gf&ai variety of geologfca I 
formations in Anatolia, wit h n d c $ it e , lim^stojiCj 


and sev ere periods limited nr duration though m nre_ 
^TxTT t* m e in [he I ijp u ii t li i n > o [ ~ nTraJ _0 i ^ cc ~ 1 j 
V.77W Ac ecu n. T hrace and the Black Sea. Ram lajjJ*_ 
~uener;illv uOeqtiaie. and occurs in autumn, 


winter 


TTilI kiiritH'. of ten in heav; siJrfFlKrgTnnr.crs a re 
hot und di v so that the resulting clc arair a nit 

h posslIlleMTwecT^I he 

fin r^T7dscT~Greek buildings, enlTT iceTtiy caivmg 
~ « T7Tw~ TTe mTe rib is pi-buildings were Jcm^ 
^o Ttfovide relief from th e intense light and heat of 

«a— — — " 3 a — * 1 'T f ! ri . i nl »! + K Vi *kl 1 


rummer~t emples recelyeO Hjiit only thro ugh t her 
’"doors. while in other buildings w imjowsjfcer^^ 

"ally small, and normally open ed not to tlie^ trectbuL 
'onto nmer courlyards~^vTiici> ssvre T re^grmv_j^ 
’round e J bv r un led porlTcoes. 

'trlrtle nlacc in the op6 n~airreven in the winter months. 
"Sh^f fTwn~ihe. summer suiiTshelteT from the mnlcr __ 
■^ainsVtrc desirable but not ess ential, and the sir ut>; 
~T..r^ which provided them were l uxuries, ami Q£ . 

' .«WOTp"Neverthck'ss. iLlh 7. temple was_th^ 
buildinr for which Greek architectural forms were 


■■■ ' w ~ ' — — , — 

schist, basal; a nd red vol canic tuff. Acros^ngrtbern _ 

'Anatolia, from east to west, extends a zone all too 
often liable to suffer severe earih^uak es Regions of 
inland drainage create salt pans aniTheavily salty 
lakes, notably the Dead Sea, Lake Urmia in north- 
western Iran and the Salt Lake in central Anatolia, 
while the Dashi-i-Lut (Salt Desert) and the Dasht-i- 
Kavir (Great Desert) extend over much of the in- 
terior of central and eastern Iran. Pe rltaps_t.bg 


( (neatest im pact o f localieology on human sett!ement_ 
[\ n .Tjjrrorps?- i« -H iiwtireel one related to tfafiu 
Ideation of water supplies, especially springs. 


Greece and the Greek Empire 

The climate enjoyed by most Greek cities is, of 
course, that of the Mediterranean Winters are short . 


ori e inaiiy deveEroca nnvas the extended roofed por- 
ri rcTof s~o ~ a wHjHTBeci^e the most vo d^readar idZ. 
'numerous hv the end of the Class ical period, and 
'particularly during the final Hellenistic period^ 
-r^ THtTGTcek I.ThTTa i e mountainous, and pron e to 
earthquake! The present geography was formed by 
the sinking of the Aegean basin through earth move- 
ments; the islands of the Aegean are, most often, 
formed from the tops of submerged mountains, The 
mainland is indented by long inlets of the sea, parti* 
tularly the substantial eastward-facing Gulfs of 
Argos and the Saronikos (Saronic); the latter is sepa- 
rated only by the nan ow Isthmus or Corinth from the 
pong westward-facing Gulf of Corinth, which, pro- 
vides sheltered navigation for a considerable dis- 
tance, and certainly stimulated ihe development of 
western t rade , so that the city of Corinth flourished as 
a result. There are few substantial rivers, and these 
are not navigable; their benefit is rather Inf irriga- 
tion. In southern Greece, south of the Isthmus of 
Corinth (the Pdoponncse), the important fivers are 
the Eurotas and the Alpheius, which rise in the cen- 
tral plateau of Arcadia and flow, respectively, to the 
south, rhrouch the district of Laconia and past the 
city of Sparta, and to the west, through Elis and past 
the sanctuary of Olympia (p,7). North of the Isthmus 
the important rivers are in the west (the Momos and 
Achelous) and to the north: the Pencus, which drains 
the plain of Thessaly and then flows through the 
spectacular gorge, the 'Vale 1 of Tempo; and the large 
rivers of Macedonia and Thrace, the Haliacmon, the 
Axius and the Sirymcm The valleys of the lust two 
give access to the Balkan peninsula. The eastern 
Greek settlements were on the coast of Anaiolia, 
mostly where the substantial rivers flowing from the 
Anatolian plateau to the Aegean, the t aicus. the 
Hermus and the Maeander. broaden out into wide, 
Y rich alluvial valleys. The homelands of the Greeks 
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are divided by inlets of the sea and mountain barriers 
into distinctive regions, each with its own area of 
cultivable plain which provided the basic livelihood 
for the inhabitants- The . size and im porta nce of the 
com munity d ependeJfirstly on the area of its cuittvj 


spcnc^-* ■ i r -r - T_f — - - - — — - — - - - - — — --t ~ _ 

ablHantL sccoi^ly^ the ease with which 
_oDmm anties CQ iiid'. amaieamaie into large r units^.’ 1 


\ the nor thern capital at Euto and the SGUlhenuiapajJ, 
1 at^ E fierakon polls . The kingdoms were virtually 
autonomous politically and administratively To- 
wards the end of the prcdyn&stic period, however. 
there were moves JLQ wards ^Ji. tK^ Lunin ^ br o u gh i 


about bv 2 ^~dc ygtpproe^ of king ■ 

is evidence thatariefacts and craft tiREni- 
(The^mpo rtanL city-states of the Classical p eriod ques were imported from Egypt and the Near East 


wer e all amalgama tio ns of this type ). In their over- 
\ se is scttlem em^ h ^Urceks most i7j WaITy~^1ected ¥ 
‘ "region oTsiinilar geography, and* until the conques ts 
of Alexander! never at any distance from Hie se a . 


History 

Egypt and the Ancient Near East 

The s cale Q f^society in the Mesolithi c age was small, 
Natufians lived in groups of three or four households, 
wit h nolnarked differentia t ions in w ealth or status . 
They engage d in small-scale trade or.barterfor luxury 


Although il was i njthe Nile valley that the oldest 
major ffomjnui ng arid highly centr al ised m o hanchy _ 
emer ged a r nuntl32P0 BCTqHj- c ruled by i he Pharaohs 
of Egypt for n early three millen nia, it wjjainJhe cities 
of southern Mesopo ^mjajn Sumer in the_madme of 

thejgi^h m H lenni u m BC that wririn^fim see ms to 

\Tiave~been developed and that the longest histo ncai 
} r^eprd^ car) he iound . The arjnhfleolflgigfll. ^idcimc 
\ suggests that-th£ Sum^rtMihad bee n occupying the 
l land fro m the first settlement of Eridin_b y historical 
' tradition the oldest rity o LSumcr, for two rmTIennia 
Ltclote the eaili esLwriii ng appeared. Wi tfa the se izu re 
of political control by Sargon of A^ad e fc. 2340 B C) T 
the Akkadian dynast y was established. rulin g over 
indigenous Sum erians an d incoming Semitic AlckjT 
dianj alike. Three nc w de v elopm e n ■ s Occurred : first, - 
politica l u nity was imp os ed by f orce on the^a rfft ijr 

dty- states; second, the status of thejuler was dclibcr-_ 

afelv exalted, the lon g claiming divi nity in his l i fetim e 


itetns_Uke_shgll ornaments jmdj?b sidiari for sal t. The 

"wiHelfa^ culture was not mirrored by _ _ 

^MfflHTlini tyTTn the Neolithic period there w e re andj Kovmciaj jffive_r D Ors being app ointed and styling 
villages with populati ons numbe red in hundredsj^ ijj _ the mselves 'sla ves of the god': third, trade beyond 
i vilbgclifc wa s stHHargely &elf juftidcnL' and politic the conf ines of Mesop otamia— first developed in the 

^ cal l) and economically independent . Th e factTo f a 

bee n taken as evidence of the _ 
absence of a ' cen tralise d polity. During the period _ 

tcreased. The 
filiations may hav e pl aye d 


Later fourth millennium BCT TLate U ruk period) — 
was revived by exped itions led by the king^ their 
pur pose as -much- dconomic as mil itary. Morcov e r T 


settling o f nomadic 

Er-MTlja n □ ft Kilt t h/? 'it 


some part, buj thcjr bsolme incre a se in [l umbers wa s 
“also due to increased agricultural produ ctivit y. The 
" period t?(X%Pl500 B^~was a formative one, d uring 
which population den si ties agai n mere ased; potte ry 
and otneF artef acts em erg ed, an d trade prospered . _ 
Th e colo ni sation ofl Hc soutbem Mes opot amian 
allu vium after53tHJ b C, with the ntedjqr irrigation, 
may have Led toThcreased social complexity In this 
region and to the creation c^^eMer surpluses and 
gr eater occupation a] specialisatio n. At any rate, by ^ 
4500 BC public architecture and cities chara cteristic 
1 of more complex civ ilisations Had arrived . The Ubsiid 
1 period produced a uniform architecture over most 
the alluvium, and its influence extended throughout 


the Akkadian l angua ge st eadily ex t ended its ho ld on 
Mesopotam ia and in due course becam e the langu age 
of di plo macy as fa r .afield^L ^ypt u n fij the rise of 
naJc in the last century "of tne 


the s urrounding regions . Settlem ents were l ocated o iT^ 
reliable wstermuis cs and almost all were at~[easfA 


[25 acres) in extent. The temples oftheTJEiid 




Aramaic in the last century of the Assyrian empire. w 
The Sumerian language and literature left a wide - 

spread le gacy: for example , the links wit h the scribal 

scfiools of Mesopotami a apparent in the arch i ves of 

tfiFBu rnt palace of Eblain northern Syria. T h ere was 

all oil rev ival ot bumcnan civilisation in its homeland 

under the po werful Third ly nasty of Ur. at the end 

Aof the third millenn ium BC, 

Contemporary archives from the age ofHammur- 
' abi of Babylo n (1792=1 7.50 BC) have been recovered 
enough cities to demonstrate the brief pheno- 
menon of an international balance of power, recog- 
nised as such at the time. The famous code of Ham- 
murabi sheds light on the rules governing trade, land 
tenure, feudal service, taxation, slavery and the orga- 
nisation of labour, and emphasises the growth of the 
power of the secular ruler or palace in relation to that 
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were evide nce of increasing cultural complex 

version of resources into pubLic archjtec- _^jj of the temples, whose roJe in trade was also in de 
^ ^ ^ dine, Restoration of older buildings rather than con- 

struction of new ones was typical of this, the Old 
Babylonian period- Of the city of Babylon itself at 
this time little is known: its political supremacy was 
quite short-lived, control of the marshes at the head 


ture, and by the close of the prehistoric period so me 
towns were a pproaching the status ofcaty- states, 

, the proto-agriciihuraJ period of 12 t 500- i 


In Egypt, the proto-aj 
9500 BC did not lead to agriculture. To all intents and 
urposes Egypt was two independent kingdoms, with 
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iFU’ wiih (he invasion of the Sea Peo^d^v- h 

ir . lhi Meanwhile two groups of newcomers, uu Philistines who occupied much t* inc 

’"&« grea.es. pTOI-ntJ. ' B ^ sultinE eacnum in ^ P<">« P°f“ “] [<* 

, z:%T£ 

Uhe Ne* K ingdom ■ *PF r o ximatc y ™ ie mi n great cities rose to prospe n t y , Haui . 

progressive «*-^^^SSSS 5 dto some time-.. 

ISWilSKr* ^g55^aii5F! £te AifeW gr 


1417-1579 BC) T when vassal lane* ... — 

■SfiSTEi ensuing 

M;r s »v^ksZ 

1 iSS Kingdom. Attempt^ 
her Sntoisive battle ol Kadesh < 1299 BC) wh» 

2SSSS 

— rS-ss:^; 

from -be mid- 

i MS£i=£C=S= 

I SfK and Persians of the Inslorical penod^ 

0r o *the l zSSn7«K^''“ w tb»»8bl to “'" 

i riata tk^i lifetime of Zoroaster nirose s _ _ * . 


J- . w V r . 

“ xu , t“a re viv ai of prosperity m _mg__ 
hotneltf^ Ara ^ff^j- fre frc , m Chaldaean 

gflSj t ;^y^ shu^ir P al H 

S^^SSf 

m r.in-^7 BC), an outstanding campaigner .in i. 

ffiK»SS-- tejSESS-E .. 

nan territories from a nng of lilt0 

around die 

an c fficiejnh i tonuollc J - --P ^ ce j t r ^ ut c . 

nppomtefby untaja cEEa — 


Nineveb^irrbed Etypdan int n^oe. {^ 
campaign agamsl He^e ^^gvoured 

Bj««gg!^ggS ^*ecinfe y 

SSSSSSSsag 

-“r5Ss* 







in 

■ 

\ (668-627 BC) Egypt reasserted its independence 
under Dynasty XXVI <663-525 BC), the so-called 
\ Suite Period, during which the rulers originated in the 
k-itv of Sais in the Nile delta. Loss of control of the 
(north-eastern frontier and a costly civil wai with 
"Babylon le ft thtiway Qp eatojhe ngv^jid forrnidable 
mtnjTrp^lhr M&teb and reduced the mannfiwerof . 
th e Assyrian army . Babylonia had been too populous 
ever to htT effectively sub; ligated; and tjy_sack of 
Sus s 6d ii BCI t though for ever eliminating Ela m, 

removed j buffer siare^TEc major cities o f As syria 
extended, sup port ej J_by_th^ 


BACKGROUND 



lo - \^-0 




dues 

lisar 


[hr tTumirv ^jde an d ihg^cog^ugred 

nee the machinery of st ate collapsed, as it~3iif 
vervTud denlyln the years leading u p to the des l ruc* 


secured bv the defeat of Croesus, the king of Lydia, 
wnu reoT SiitdiTl jj6_[iC) JiabylorjJcM 
without resistance, and witK i t the Bab ylonia.ijtu^_. 

\ ie^onsTn theTc vant ^ b astwara 

;tn dCvrus^ainbatUftWgMlhg . 

Rive t Otus Preparations for the conquest of Egypt 
had to be carried through by Qjnbyses H 
It seems that the impression produced by the bmjgi 
i^TZrm ^i and Thebes, per haesj^more^ 
than the sight of the Greek cities ofthe Ionian coasb^ 0 
pT^nUrised colu mnar arcbnect ure 
sians. After the cm! war yanus J y 522-4^6 ^uilT 
The network of arterial roads and rcorga ms^djh^. 


vc rv soacicn]^ ui lug ^ ^ 

inTTHTin^Tveh 1612 BQ. the cit ies withered and the 
Icountrysidc was "abandone d. 'Unifi Afisjaia^dis- 
1 app eared almost immediate ly and without trace. 
jrfftgThg anerato an end. 

AmongThe conic mpories of Assyria, the highland 
kingdom of Urartu, founded in the ninth century BC 
f- jut with its roots in earlier tribal confederacies, was 
centred on Van. Urartu reached its zenith in the early 
eighth century BC; suffered defeats at the hand of 
Assyria; enjoyed a renaissance in the early seventh 
century BC under Rusa. II fg- 685-6*5 B C); and 
survived a few years after iht JalH siyria , ulti- 
mately suc cumb ing LO_jh e Medes, Phrygia, which 
attained wide if r ather short-lived pow e r under Mita 


i Mi das) in the eighth century bCTEiJ Si ca pital a t 
Gordiotun north-west cm Anatolia, Gordion fell to 

" r~L nTlL PUj» rvi?iine riFc-nutE! 


S.J m j <«j L t - __ 

attack bv northern nomads fram_ uve piains ol south- 
ern Russia, the CimHenans fr:, 696 


, CI|I HIV ^ muuvt- s. ^ *. ■ — r ™ — ' -7— 

on m assault th e more westerly kingdom of Lydia a nd 
its ca pital of S arSis 1652 W-'jj." 

e Phoenician cities of the east Mediterranean 


TRT. 

^e aboard, which lived by trade and industry, survived 
relatively unscathed until the advent of the heir to the 
Assyrian empire, the Neo-B abylo ni an state (f, 626— 
539 BQ. The brief history of thelatter was marked 
by a deliberate cultural archaism, m anife sted in the 
restoration of the S umerian city of Ur: t his trend was 
paralleled at tfiFsame time in Egypt, where Saite 
sculptors looked back to the Old Kingdom fot their 
inspiration. Under N ebu chadnezz ar II (60 5- 563 BC) _ 
Rahvt nn was rebuilt on a far grander scale th an be-, 
fore and econ o miclictors le Jtpjwes tward expansion 
which led to the d estruction of the sin all ki ngdom of 
"Judah 7587 BQ and of the island city o f Tyre (57 2 
]5Q7 Nabonidus , last of the Neo- Babylonian ItingL 


l ne nawun ui . . 

empire into satrapies or provinces , twenty in all t<- 

a ijaTrapnr governor. The Pcr^ijnem£^,.ih!;_ •* 
wlde^hTHeahcient world, then extended frum_thc_ 
Dnntihe to the Indus. Persian ruje jygLDftL b^ 1 ’ 
c ustoms an d cults of the conypi£j^i4^ ul ? ^ s 
reeled . TbeTfr st senous revsBfiS^tf >uf feted iiv 
efforts to c onquer G reece, whi ch met wii ti_hnaLlaib_ 
unde7feraeajtj1ia.^tTle^ of s ai^^^d Pla-_ 

taea, oiTsea_and jaHd^es pfiCl i VS l y (4 SQ r4 7 9 B^ L 

Per sian gold w as later more ggectiafeULfflinJE^!^ 

the rival Greek cities.. 

“After theorise of Mncedon under Philip and his 
. subjugation of the Greek cities, (he way lay ope n to 
l his s on Alexander ,he Great (336-323 BCjjo cany 
tfrp war into As ia, Where his name is Stil l remem- 
- be red. The empire founded by Cyrus the Great tfiu 
fdT mt5~£lcx5iii^^ i^uhsattiin 

be gan to spread its influ ence eve n to Bactna ( Afghn- _ 
Tristan) and The I ndus Valiev. 

" Wh il e E gypt fell to the Ptolemies wi th the partition 
, of the vast empire after Alexander's deatfa jiLBattyUj|i_ 
.(323 BC4. the gods and templ^irEaypL^Lg-laitiidt-- 
ly- end owed. w ith new temples bu ill mlhe itadgi.qnaj „_. 
design. The centre nf Creek culture was the negJrty — 
"of Al exan5HaTBut the jLa ateiq^ari^lAkxanilcr s 
™pirf wa ~ undeF the Seleuei d dy B8.lJ> r » mcludt ng --- 
t^rT 7711^24 7 BC). whiclTtater passed successively^ 
'under the Pa r thian (247 B C^A P 226) a a^Sa^anijiq. 
^(AD 226-561) dynasties, and was - 
by the armies of IsTam. Fro m the first cg ntury^ B 
• nriwatrls th e Nfeditertanean lands of the_Nj;a£ East . — 
' ;^ wMT av Anatolia as fa r js the upper E uphrates, 
came bv stages under thc. jjnp_oi_Rome. 


PA- rjm I'h yyiiiu uia ^ i«4t ^ y — i - — — 

suffer e~d the hatred of the established priesthood O^L^ 


the national god Marduk for his devotion t o the moon 
god Sin and c ontributed to the ease with which Cyrus 


the Persian occupied Babylo n (539 BC). . 

“The deleat by Cyrus kingof the Persians of the king 
of the Medes (his own grandfather, Astyages) 
marked tVie foun 5at?oh oTIHe Persian empire (called 
Ach aeme nid after the ancesto r of th e royal /house. 
(550 BC) . The westward expansion of the empire was 


— 


Greece and the Greek Empire 

The civilisation of Greece and the Aegean can be 
divided, broadly, into the prehistoric, of the second 
millennium BC and earlier, and the historical orCja^ 


sical .which emer ged after a period o f poverty afld 
retfogfessidTTarou nd 1000 BC. At neither penod is 
the area a political^Flustorical un ty. The earliest 
phases are certainly pre-Greek , that is, the people ot 




1 f 



' i«s >: n attiS Fi tg liini ^ w 

f-rm The mo« imptwiam eai y P haS ^ of SWE* 
ls i mu ( ,i p>lk ; its discovery is the '■10™ 

aSSSSIggS 

<C ck !e«nd was 

^- ■ ^ - ^ - - r r .u- ,i„ r CT? i^em of pottery styles 


Sfd^uif'Ke ot pottery siyU*. 

tow tarty Min'.ati trolly third “& 

VlukSlc (earlv second millennium) and ' , f . 

“ “ ta“o( the second rtillet™^ 

c^t perhaps, is- the architectural division into pre 

Stiff, <M w the cBriyjsSjall^S- 

palatial. eharaclfc HsesLj^ ^.f r^p^- 

-uJrmHi^T'r a t ive^cerUr e s (‘payees') again F^^- 

inf.uencerr^jgL 


ssss^ 

ut-re vnoken even in ihc historical period, and these 

f« "* •!« «“!. ,n . no 7 t“ in. 


llU . e i e ft their inices in ui^ ;-li, 

t^h «Jh m Athens or C nrinth . have no s ensible _ 
\'* rh,ch ’ ^^rbirrTTriY Bronze" Aw settlements 

otj^ni occupation makts ihc recover. _ . > 

scttlemems plans difficult- There are dtstmc 
chaos and disintegration Towards the end of the 
Bronze Age. which may be coincidental With the 
arrival of Greek-speaking peoples. 

Tine mainl y /Wlnped wtfwb 1 


that ai Knosaca— ^ ' r ^ — “"U ^.^i hp 


ernoh-asisCu tnat^tn j ut v Y — - — ~ — tL ., V- 1 r T TT"to 

r £';: Inraf p re-pa nn >^tSc7Thc mmjof 

palatial. The palatlaljrenoj^ [^TTiv~Th^p os^l ^ » . of C1 ] attc j? ^ L '""~ 

i ^ cl f nf record purflflEcjTB lins ^syllali: ‘~ : ^ — i Tr mndv Tariificct, and enclosing palace^ v|^:_ j — — -- 

— 7“ +ika ffci nr1^*r inhered !i tlrctafl Uinpu^j-.t-- -+%. 


g two Ve f SIQTI^ i ^r E ^ 

XGSiSStoG' luj jfecjghercdj CaajLja^ 

~ L f>i-’ pyp P^Tnf BrOtUX AgC l^reic w<-r-ji_ L- .... tn have tOULiwcu lilflt ^ — 

domestic-quarters the>_in eluded on - ap . in partieularlyluiPi HW tlS t0 ^ -- L ~j- "V - n V 

' i ^HS^ - Uter Gfciktradition had a memnn « Mn B r>W Thgv were an aggressive pco 

— ~ T. . r-s _ .. ,,-...1 w .— s tli i*i C3 thp A < 


~ lJ ^I v ,g i3T organisation of the mainland wmtnunL- 

gv ^folluwcd 


SSSV Aegean imuch in tjie 

way Sat in historical times the Athenian 
ate d the seas} but this may be something of an 
anachronism or distortion ; overseas contacts sec™, 

\ 2SS more a matter of trade than of empire ^ 
there is no evidence for executive Minoan d ^ n '^ 

non i f the mainland There is little evident lofjhe ^ ^ n6 t he Minoan palace s- » --i'— V 
socia 1 and political structure , beyond the unde _ ^lyrSThland^occupied Knossos that the Line - 

Snd prewmably au«ocralic ?atory was ada P ,rd (L.aaa, B » to *™«*“ 

, f.y... . uarii »4 from larae 10 small, depenamg . ... ¥ a .->kict« /hut not Linear A} have nt-c 


in tied in particularly su mpn \ ui& " - -^ . ; f 

gidknssarS® 

“fainarfottnd'itL &tttc They were an agg^^^»; 

1 pie, extending their inEluence in the Aeg _ 
raiding, plundering and, eventually, -J. E‘_ _ ' 

than by trade, Late Bronze Age j^ue^o^c m^ 
Hnd is finely made, and is found widely dismi-uieu 
through the Mediterranean, indicating that the mam- 
land'oreeks took over the trade which pre^y had 

£l«" «! 2 i 2 USsaS^£ S. tsyi- 


t Py f^^TW?^^rnhti^ation , 

.Sj' .F._ .t, anu wav subordinate to the larger .or. 



gg »!SS Si 

Ympressi oA ^ 


; Knossos, i s quite uncertain ._ TIig jgJlf 1 - 
jt, f>f pi»ace fulness. T here ~are no forij ca 
^^rrsT^n,.^, of the palace . 


issS Qz 


atTffli(il»wi-occupieq*Jna^'»»» > -■- of 

labary was adapted (Linear B ] J* . hlv ® C en 
Greek; Linear B tablets (but not Lmear A) have been 

found on the mainland. -viiisatlon en- 

AroundJ^O_B^jhrLlflSU£^in ^ 
te rg.d i nto aVcd ^idZiZ^ 

DsitAffT^. 

whole groups of people moving acr . m set . 

the Aegean altogether, either as sea r . 

tiers In turn, other Greeks from the m _ dvan . 
From less prosperous northern regions - 

u d .„r Af norm! at I on in the St u 


rommuni lies ij "T -from less prosperous normo. - ... , oulh t0 

^^■^^f^gingjo^ ction p^age of weakness and depopulation in ^ ^ u g k 

v^^r~^man er but sti! fsubstantia 1 Ji cuseL^L^llL — f , to t h es e more fertile regions. Tflfi& c L >arK . 

d nn of weahhlhrouS .itg “^?r ' a ec movements fo rmed the b aas jw 

^g£ ^ . ■... r rrzTTT^lZ^ a ™ freaucntly depicted^ Age mu jo P el obOnh^e 


JllliC ‘^fr lV — l “ — . , : 

suEBest the -xt^srnr, at wcanu uji'imh^:. — — r - T a b c movements f ormed the basis for the P rin '-T rl 

^m^nHy^ncKTw^cnarEfregueil^^|E^^^T *$££ l g S Z # , fS£ 
l iufieirt^TTKi^^ ^ T Atiadia)j rtf. unscathed b^he ^pvement s^i^ 

~th^ng Quj^u^gS ^^H Qfl P S P ?f T^nre ~eSfinu^^eJgriD_0 f Gre^k sppken j" gf 

irvirrp relation of the geri era l statu s Q t-WQIP. — •■ ~Qcvri itjs. indicating, a_CQBUDPn on on 

ma y mTkrTsffiu^h ^ ^rfcr^ug^nis^ ^^ with Them. tiff diait jq - 

fonns. 


in mav m* g enmo - r^rffiem migrants ot o ug nr i T~^rrThc~ 

rms. t-omebv i knowm as Dorian . spoken iiiM psyeil i a . Lac ^ ^ 

Around J400 BC the Cr^t^jau£r^Q^^_ c _JL. 1, 
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(S 3 Zo -1 2 -d )3 


■r 

\ redid, Corinthia and adjacent areas a? well as 

< rete and Rhodes, Nli^jjdU n ^ easlL>rn Ac P”ff ' 
uaGrs^ which, in a >anane h,fm. sur- 
<»n th<- mainland as the Aiheimm dolecl.t Hirer 

S K Cr ? ^|Xeolic) r re spoVcn an 
he m ai til a n^nortH - oj_Athe ns , and m the northern. 
Um ftf t he Asia fenoT a >ast- These dialect terim ar L 
^ Mvj” equated with the prnicj^aUiaj^il l^ I d H-- 
■V Cioni il mi sn I Ionic, D«k. Acuhcj wj tjuhc^hjK^ 

^important tolio^lhSTthesc geographical and 
khiteciural divisions did not precisely coincide with 
lhe dialect divisions. Doric Jot gamete, « the essen- 
tial siylc of the e ntire mam la p v < m A th e ns 
“Therevivalol the Greek world was fitfuT 1 overly 
Las exacerbated by virtual isolation from the rest of 
I the Mediterranean world. Some communities such 
L Athens, flourished earlier than others, but the real 




tmm hortowi'd [Asiatic ) wor d I he » 

,fet av ihcir power was challenged, did they become 
Inrvher and thus warrant the change in (lie meaning 
’ of the word IJii- -11 ts " ere m u>i. ill^Ui ' JJiuhd 

,S,a ™ ,c 

' gS 5 feas 5 fe^^ — • 

r ( the Black Sea), tm th e e nco uragcnienW^ lr ^£__^ ■ 

^d“to relieve pnia^ragf£2Eul5 ^ ,1 • w;i>h - 

tl[U1 u — -J— _ — -s7 - rti *i’-' ■''■■■ ' n < .mV in favour of 




maioT states in the east. Asia Minor passed to the 
dynasty of Gyges and his successors, who were 
an Sardis in Lydia. This dominion seems rot to nave 
been oppressive and the Greeks benefited from the 

i S^! 2 ?SsSassss^^iS 

bs Athens, (lourisnea earner u.»*x »»«•-. — — V ^ C ^;.T^Tr2 ndi^Ti e mote of L *2. 
.Lwvul did not begin until the J^ftfath 

Vvhen, there is evidence of ihe renews o 2vhclm i *d by t he "risipp power of P gisiaw h i ^b rapt y y,,V)Vi 

-*«• -—-■.•j. 

F* - 


rgag^r ^Il as the Iranian p lateau 

cities came under immediate Pe rsia n co ntr° _ i - 
orTthe mlmEm dof Asi^lmor); tlie offshorL £^^_ 
-j^r^ TTTT^ed later. Persian a u tho mounded 

Balkans, and^g_re^lhg n^g f , the Jowg — 

\ CTre^eOTiough su pport£tU^M)}£n^ — 

fey^ftjThe f recGrcek c itiffssaw the threat ih-itw^ 
prepared for resistance. A 

expedition to Athens, where the - 

install a co-operaj jygj yrsm was hevQ1 ^ " 

— ., . .T . _ /Tin ur^= thp AsthseoinUFU Cl^-di til Ot (hi 


rading contacts. Not &u urcen ^ 

I nil those that did grew nc tier , ang 3^mai^am3ti n|_ 
'C-| ■ , r rirTTt^y oTunTa ri I V with t^ Ty^j h hours, formed 
V — ■— — — ■ i_ . . _ ,1,.- be in 2 the natural 


$> nd d esirable SicoTentity inj fiefflWffl&Cl^sigL 
^/; I^Tod. Early examples areV^swCormt^, Ar^s_ 
-V yI.tt ™ *hc Greek mainland, white in the 


f ■ pen 00. cany wam^Ka 7-^—r^r 

island Sparta, on the Greek mainland, whdeinthe 
Pi, e^fTrn Aiiean Samos, Chms^Sm^Jieh^^ 
.2 Mll7i ~ a lso g re^tlhe last tliteTT^ ni^^il^l"- 
1 . hTecT TT f Asia MinoT rather than. islands, wen; not 

I I I. . LI + Ji n rr* 


land of Asi a Minor ra u ic. L» a .. . ; 

T fTHTm^ra^ca^ 

larurtK- bv people of non^.l ££kiaugL n T During 
ITii^eriod ! the ^ Archaic . whT^ extend fro m the 
eighth 10 the id xth centu rv Qree FaTTLS^ 

17 " r.mnfnr ftinm w lich hiiJ 


tnsiiiLL a co-Operd ineajk J ' i 1 1 ■ 1 . " T~ h 

i«» 1 I-- ,. r — i — “t .t; h-mi^e — - ai Marathon in 490 BC I subsc.t^UfillLj^' L - — — ■ 

eighth to t hejJx£cc^ry B '■• a ri ts b ^ ■ \ 9 H , kl n(l r iijsLxildJJ^ ru be iUmi . of_Eja'l2t J.1UL • 

awVf^rn the abstract, geometric forms wjuch.hu d ^ ^ 480 BC. when the 

been inherited from TF e uff lhe £ipC ' -- * — i - i-- Hv 

duced orientaTmotifs, de^TjUve^ ierns and re g g; _ 

, ,, + i mule i m l*Tri i mnn bZi 1 1 £S w hi till w ct'£ 


duc eaoncmai thou^i ucwm»^ r; — ■ ~ . t — — 

Vernations oi animals alKTEum^ 

~M parts of the commoTrepenoirem. Jhc Levnu 
communities. The I e van tine onpnof what is tcrmea__ 
uT- '-^TT^TTT^IHg^ha se oT Greek - 

- — — \ -.l— r.-. .(.v. alphabetic syste m oT 

!**_" 1 m r U 


' by thedevdopment of the new, alph abetic system ol 
writing ada pted from the Phoenician scnpt T Lmcgf.b — 
having disappeared during the Dark Age except in a 
modified form in Cyprus. 


J jVn i an £UKt TTien n rihn 

off the expected retribution until 480 BC whe,, m 
invasion was led by the new Persian king XW«jB> 
now the Greeks were ready. Sinking their diffc 
etices. they formed a grand alliance under the lead- 
ership of aristocratic Sparta. Athens, which had de- 
veloped a truly democratic constitution late in the 
sixth P century, built a large fleet, 
invasion was comprehensively repulsed in 479 BC. 
The alliance had to be marntarned, howe^r 1 - 

Persian empire were not to pick off tf e Greek cities 
piecemeal, Sparta had turned her back on naval 
activity, which gave political wtfde to the -. pm 
of .he 


. 

thh archaic phase of Classical urre^^w^QQnna^a_ 
j by th e leading arist ocr atic farninestn eac h ciiy p eith et 
J actiag m concert or squabbling amongst lHetn5^ v£& 

1 for supremacy. At ti mes ind ividual aristocrats, tag mg 
I advantage of popular dissatFsficnon, and puttin| 
\ thcmiilves torwa rd as lead^s % _mjtiiaged tojeizeju- 
VthflritarLan power, auch ruler T^ere called tyrants 


all this was tnrow n away rTr 

'S oajtaTwhich draggeJo i LhT fully yniil 

r and was starved imo submission. The ^tnj£_ 
J rmivj iwi^h the democratic, revol u 



notary spirit of Athens, supreme in the arts csf peace 
huf unfitted for the control of a major war. and 
.irivtocratic, reactionary Sparta, less brilliant in ihe 
arts ;i rtd architecture, but militarily far more suc- 
cessful 

Greece gradually slipped into political chaos, so 
that The weakened Persian empire was able to diet die 
rerms. and this was accompanied by a marked, 
{hough not catastrophic, economic decline Sculp- 
ture still flourished, particularly at Athens, but less 
money was now available for building. Few Temples 
were built (though of course most important sairc- 
ruaries were now well enough endowed with tem- 
ples 1, but there was some development in the con- 
struction of buildings for more ordinary human usc- 
There was some revival of architecture at Athens at 
about the middle of the fourth century BC, which 
may indicate the existence of Persian support If so, it 
was aimed at countering the new rising power of 
Macedon in the north. This had been a backward and 
largely negligible border state in the fifth century, 
and in the early fourth was no less chaotic than the 
test of Greece. The transformation of Macedon was 
due largely to the efforts of one man, Philip, who 
became king on the death of his brother in 359 BC. 
Relying on the fighting skills of the Macedonians, 
coupled with his own brilliance as soldier and diplo- 
mat, he rapid l v extended Macedonian power :md 
wealth, until at the battle of Chacmnea in 338 BC he 
defeated a coalition of the major Greek cities, 
Athens and Thebes, and created a new federation of 
all the Greeks, theoretically free, but in practice 
controlled by Philip as its appointed leader. To 
achieve a unity of purpose he proclaimed a crusade 
\ against the Persians, originally proposed many years 
\ previously by Isocrates' and though he was assassin- 
ated before he could do more than make the pre- 
liminary moves, his son and heir, A jexander , carried 
thr ough the crusade with 
i ish ed himself as the ruler o Mf^ Jormer F ers i an 
em pire. 

“Alexanders short lifewas almost entirely taken up 
With ca m dSeti * . an 5 at his death in 323 BC he h jxjnoL 
acRleTeTt hejjerm ane nt or ^an isati on of his cm pi r e or 


I t he control and politic* of the ruling kings. Greeks 
grated to the cities founded in'the new territories* 
which the most important and durable were Alex- 
dria-by- Egypt, founded by Alexander, and Ami- 
h in Syria* Founded by Selcucus. These attained 
els of wealth unprecedented in earlier, Classical 
-eecc. There whs considerable expenditure on 
hcmeral show (particularly religious processions), 
i the arts and architecture also flourished. Al- 
Dugh the concept of Graeco-Macedonian supre- 
icy (which grew weaker as a result of bickering 
tween the kingdoms <Lunng the thir teen tiny BCj 
s tired the intr oduction ofGreek architect m a i com _ 
i t i cs T~a nd_ pr eve the direct and_ 
I wholesale^ ofl ocaUj 1 ^g_axjm uectu re by the 

( Greeks, the majority of the population i n these 
\ kingdo m a w a& n orGr^rbu t .Torexam p le, E gypt i a n 
or JSynjn , andjoi them the old 5tylg& andjjgics_ 
andjehaiouB beliefs cont inued, Influences between 
t groups arc discernible' Hri^F as the Qrc eks-wc r e _ 
concerned, this was largely a matter of taste or 
fashion rather than delibe rate adop tion of the local 


fo rm i. but there can be no doubt t h at this had som e 
m odifying effect on the architecture. In the en 5~th e 
eastern areas. the Iranian o ateaii and most of Mj£SQi_ 
potamia were Inst to t he re u rge nt oriental fcmpto:m_ 
o [ Ihe ^T^ian s E^ypt, Syria and Hellenistic Arij Lj __ 
Min or wer^ r cscuedby lh j : Romans, who grad u all y 
t pok^ov er _ responsibility fi »r them, receiving Pc rg_a- 
mum by the bcquesTof its ruler Aitaliis Hi in 133.BC. 
an^T Tnaliv. E pv pi on the death ofGeopatra VII in 

30 BC, 


jEade pi ipei provision for the^ iccession. In defaul t 
^ nfan^i ecti ve Heir, the empire w as divided amongst 

"tfreTflacS °M -Lgf iL^F" 

'jy^trTinH^m! 6 The Those of Ptotemv in_ 

Egypt and of Seleucus in the Near East weretKc more 
important and durable. Macedon passed to a new 
dynasty, that of Antigonus. The Greek cities estab- 
lished iheuiiod^ - £ 

confederations. Asia Minor reve rted to itstradlFion aLA were supplemented by artefacts made of bone. An 
pattern of local dynasts, those of Per gam urn ma king took the form of decoration on beads, carved anunai 

an especial contribution to the a rchitec t ure jpL the heads on knife handles and stone carvings^ *tn a ^ 

— ornaments were produced in turquoise, marble ana 


Culture 


Egypt and the Ancient Near East 

Sickles, querns, mortars, pestles h pounders and other 
ground stone toois have been found in abundance at 
Natufian sites in the Near East. Vessels made of 
limestone and marble have been recovered but there 
is no evidence of pottery. Carved figurines of animals 
and women occur at many sites, and cave paintings of 
the period have been found Burials were in simple 
graves set in the floors of houses. Grave goods were 
infrequent and took the form of decorative objects 
■At some sites, cemeteries suggested more protracted 
periods of habitation. 

In the Neolithic period, stone tools, mainly flint. 


/“ During this period, the Helleni stic age, Greek 
jWrms of art and civic me wereTranspTanted into jhe 


alabaster. Burials were frequently under floors, but 
Hoards of human skulls have been recovered with 


!T ne 


newly conquered areas Tthou ji ril ways suoordiriaied \ faces modelled in plaster and eyes indicated by shells. 


background 
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Pottery was produced widely from about 6500 »<*• J' 

appears m h*ve bad multiple place* of origin, and the 
technique spread rapidly throughout 
Asia. The first so phisticated and upnotin l >liIlLr ' 

$l vjesapgSaTSin^ 

HJl^fanwares Pots were hand iv.^ TTTaj i ai hi J 
te moeratuiesand deco r ; ite ddn .p^Wgh ’ - 

*7JT desimi^'nie pot teiv Neolithic peno3nWVnatoji,i 
-rn^ked bv a richness in material goods, and 
developments 'in the sphere of art and tehgion 
shrine-rooms were decorated with paintings and re- 
lich representing women and itie bends an loms u 
hulls Thu numbers and si/e of these rooms are sue- 
eestive of domestic rituals. The Ubaid period pro- 
duced both hand-made and wheel-turned pots, and 
copper tools supplemented the older Urine techno- 
logy. The grow i n g importang : nf re li gion prra ciiceg _ 
was mdblT P^brae yeToQments in fauLlaTitQaiiplc;., 
s^T^lHelaca^^ were de cpratgdjynh . 
friezes. One of these depicted dairying scenes. 

Some of the most striking products of the material 
culture of the Neolithic Aec in predyitastic Egypt are 
Pit; r ock paintings and un fit avinas at T :issjjj__UL llUj— 
Sahara Desert. F aivumi site shavc yielded flint and 
bone tools, coarse pottery and a variety o wove n 
,1 r i ef acts including texti les , mat s a nd 1 task ets . Itrtni _ 
dun site s differed only in that die dead w _^rc_huncd _ 
;m7^T h^ dwelling The Bjidanafis made advances 
TnltoneworkingT and produced articles of pejggnal 
inrlndinp stone beads^ ngcklages^gird ■ es 
C opper appear^ Tfe term of 
Iv'TTTCTfun- wa he dTbunmh e d pottery was produced 
TTy the Radarians . and the Amrati an smade area ■ 
b urnished ware . lir^e^alyd^ith whiT^jlip Sjonc 
vases a characteristic product of anci ent Egy pt, dare 
fr om this pcr iodTG^n pottery developed from 
Amratian ware. A greater range o f vessd tpslyyas 
produced, and decora tive in clu ded ^tyl iigd 

a nTihal s, human s , an d scene s from cver y_ay_ie, as 
well as geometric designs. Faience was produce . 
copper came inioTrtdespread use, and hieroglyphic 
writing also dates from this period, It is possible that 
mud-brick architecture was introduced at this lime 
tfrom abroad, Burial in cemetery sites became more 

elaborate, with an increasing differentiation of the 
, _ m , _ « fw-iirtrtncr fn an in- 
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ruling elite- and of its growing attachment to cuhu , 1 
traditions This conservatism was remind by the 
introduction of writing, making it possible to _rsfe 
back to precedents The Mesopotamian temple at ] 
first relatively accessible to the populace, as um. 
Sussed. SL-ems to have become more a puU.c for hi. 
Sovereign protector of the oty - than the house « f u 
>atron pod or goddess As the secular intluerH t of the 
cmple declined (partly as she result olgmwing .itu ■ 
icy in the mercantile class}, access to the temples 
norc and more restricted to the pnexihood V 

In Egypt the dose connection between tdtgion and 
irchi lecture is everywhere manifest; the puts. F 
was powerful and equipped with all the learning o 
The age. Egyptian religious rights were mysterious 
ind virtually unchangeable, characteristics res <-u o 
arthfully in I be architecture of tombs and temples. 

- Egyptian mythology was in effect polytheistic an 
tom plica ted bv the multiplicity of local gods m differ 
ut places . T he royal cijt ^^nt^^t ofAt 

knti while thiT ^aagf pCQ'i i ri S. 

b^meeycnm 021^: 

W^jE^uik^ passed . E' a bora 
weremade tor th^iescn ^n *fi die _ bod> a t er _ 
SSSriTThT^ «fiarOeu_ a s 

.h^ remootarv lodging 
jenTabode; heata^re e &&n 

t oidKptad tMi x and the descr ip tion ol the dura non t L 

jjie renal rock-cut tomD^tlUlTck in P we^ Lg l 
[i n itd^^ KrnuJ oin.^r'o i millions o. ye*!* • [ ^ c 
kilims ofEgypH^eTe both gods and priests, wliile the 
»pds themselves were invested with superhuman am 
therefore with inventive powers, as when the art of 

the inventt ?V * 'KiR 

ThoATlSloS were often associated m triads. tnuT 
UmA ^pa ^LJ^. wife. I he moth, rofaD 
Win ps 'imdKhons their son, themoon-god^ereme 
‘teali triad of T while Ptah. a creator and 


treat triad ol mct ies; w uiic Ptah , a 
craftsman, hekhTHei, g^des sofwar, and Netertutru 
their son, formed the tOTofMemphis. inesc HmT 
WHTTmHJreds more divmities occur singly or m 
combination. Much was added to the religion of 
Egypt: nothing was ever taken away. 

, Spatial analysis, in the sense of detection of an 

and conttma of pa Ei*« .ha city gtew ovc, su«as S iva 

1 ^tfutitig tmr1ias k nn thg a ^ cr ^^ e , ,. -- ! -n j ---» "*“**1 ih * ^'"Hoie 

Religion is more dearly reflected in the architec- 
ture of the ancient Near East than social structure 
and development, if only because of the dispropor- 
tionate ratio of religious to secular buddings among 
those excavated. In the Neolithic penod the cellular 
layout of houses and shrines at Catal Hiiyuk. on the 
Anatolian plateau, may reflect the growth of exten- 
ded families; but not enough of the site has been 
uncovered for definitive conclusions to be drawn. 

From around 5000 B C the temple . first discernible 
, at Eridu, emerged as the outward and visible sign of 
'.the cohesion of the Sumerian city, of its control by a 
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two reasons. Either the city grew over successive 
generations or excavations do not reveal the whole 
layout On the whole the dominant tradition jnffle 




courtyards, allowjp gjdr li g ht a n jjirJwtE^ — 
pri vacy wid^ curiiv: this applied to^jiacgland tL*n_ 

houses alike, especially in Mesopot amia. But a Tvery 

different tradition becomes evid ent at ^gsargadac^- 

The earliest A^jHemen^^ ^ ^ 

tt j 1 ^h l iddm g~w'cre dotted abc^ ujic hi gh i 1 

like Th* tents of a ureat army, "T^- B \0 

4 Rdigion reflected the pccuhanties ot each zone of IP'' 


■he y«r Fast. Perhaps being least dominim. m “»■ 

homeland and colonies. th ™jVrnV^ha« from 
cults survived and were etportedto Carthag ■ 

„. traditional foundation dated-(44 BL). me cu .v. 

sert hiu ^gSTnd the priesj^f to ll|^* 
fmn]j^STestarnent. En CS t ^ .J^gilhcT vvr.. 


hhiiSv'nf a" and ardwuutut, JjWevcr. dun lne 


•[^TteHdlld MO. » cWrf P*“- p»' " ,uth °! 

1 their time in peregrinations from one shrine or sac 
City to the next, The origins of their Altos 
Indo-hurnpean ancestry; bur contact with the older 
Gsationrof the Sear East in the last two centuries 

y the Hittite kingdgnJgo^J ™ - 

V., i. with ^ieiiltkLcl]iElsni^_ , T ,l\' Ult £ 


/ .aCJX UHEiti Uk | .| UiCt'N' t i^- r 

f regarded as all-powerful, hut similar to ordinary hi. ■ 
mans in their passions, desires and appetites. T i. 
origins of Greek religion am lost m the remoienos .. 

\ prehistory , though it is dear that there is no wn£ 

1 line of development. Despite hostility ' ov ‘- lal 
’ novation, religious belief was constantly chancing 
and developing, reflecting changes hun “® * r 
cumstances, New cults were introduced ^nrumet 
rime, so long as they did not challenge the wscno 
pantheistic . anthropomorphic nature rf rehffoto 
Lief' while existing cults developed or changed their 
emphasis in response to human needs. 

The essential concept in religious practice was that 
of contract, of obligation and the paying of cho- 
rions. Humans — -primarily as a t-ommunity-cal u 
on the ends for protection, and made offerings to t 
gods to secure this. Foremost was the regular ritual o 
sacrifice, the offering of lood. and religious practice 
a M ,u; r c^rifirtK tnok Dluce throughout in- 


sicnnce, theoirermg ui iu™, f , 

’pf the I f it tit e kingdoT^ oi^ ^ . i- - '^ : ^ « mr «J on this. Sacrifices took place throughout : m 

Uwriv I n TuSHiffi55 re.ntai. - hut there was alwavsone principal annual cere 

d„ crfEta^- £”• ° r taSv „ fm „ eh ^ ««, cwnmuni'yy 

1. _ ■r'Tiri:. uTC^PtFvn nvet his hcao^- 


/■ an origin hoveg ne^ySlJnj^^- [Beh( ,. 

rTn his famous rock tnscnptton of Btsdun t Behis 
mn I Darius the Great emphasised his adherence to a 

SSfcSS.1 cod,, .« cling to n* 

ahi L e the Lie and to be a good horseman. Whether 

S' not Harm **• » «*'“,!• 

CSwctl back in early Iranian hritory. 

Greece and the Greek Empire 

f The ritual of prehistoric religion in Greece cannot be 
+ ,^ r ,; n i in Crete there w ^ s a contrast between 

ffifir, tmphasisu Die place that aarmala had ul 

C o'n thc'mainland, shrines ar.dc^tnxmw have beea 

S3?£fl£5S3R*S" 

seA iEJU^-&- th „ i atf , r tcmoTes of the ( 


vear, cut mere was e* . 

mony or festival for each god m every commum . ■ - 
ianelnar. set aside for that er.lt The offertn! 
included nnintals. which «ere brought to the sanet..; 
arv and. slaughtered. SMsc P arts ^ CC1 , _ a i T , r 

edible— offered to the god were burned on an dtu r, 
the remaining meat was cooked. than bum 

and distributed to human worshippers, n 

sumed it in the sanctuary (there was frequent! 
prohibition on the removal of sacnfinal meat r 
\ the. sanctuary). Other offerings comprised duf, £ 
objects, essentially thetc whose acquisition * a de 
’ suable in ordinary life. Statues commenwraimg 
periods of service to the gods, as priest or pnes css 
might be set u P ; not only did they commemorate 

former service, but continued it, the SIa '^ thec-state 
ing a perpetual servant. The sanctuary was the estate 
of the god: be required a house where he mig 
and keep his belongings safe. ^ nI - .... an 

Thus a Greek 

ooen space f m arked ofU sth e god s pr o|yny t ut flot 

^rii»'d&rm jE^!Esga^ 

nlwiical bamcr. There was an entr ance , so — 

E S HLI.iri. « »hich^ g %Qisyf fj 

S^wred the fi^sprpperry. There had to be 
enough space to accommodate the 
festival . Some cults had limited support but the ch.ei 
protecting deities of the city-state might attract he 
entire population, so large sanctuaries were nee^. 

Cult fwjscd on the opemair altar^atwh^d^^ 
fice was made. This’wis the only reaTessentia.. Fhe 
ood was represented in the sanctuary by an imagc 
?■. . l .... il. neriod Generally meant s 



*»w ^ I b lliy sSi. 


families, the households (oikoi ). All P 


^ expgm VTWSrc mani. 

ivorv nv^'-h c f i ln a wooden fr ame. Some shelter 

ssismsa?^ 
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]b 

inM[es Whether Ita .cached . level of 
“ “Tt okasfthc god. ll was this that led to the 

SSS^S^- 

«gs^sr^'» ,cs " v ' 

aland sacrifice, and even the altar aKd| M ^no more 
lon-eeistenl (dK" ^Euboea' ^’(* 001 1000BC, 

I the'SS'of'So^” i ^ st S ““»he" Vaa hkdi' 

nr-fflc society and its artistic achieve merit. 

I d.r »Sgg 




, ffjbnnv 10 the cod and wbs dtsi^r^d 

islhctroigcjaiatctuit ^ g'l . ourivaiFiii 

ts that -I bcildffUlI i^^ , 

^chj^getjJTc U gi ^ ^ necd^ 

££B 5 SS^ 'igfSiate boiidings-r 

').' ;1 . t°ff; — 7, ^ih^v wcie Riven p uillcocs~ 

tend^Rcy^mg co 

aEJTpSEI I- 

iilics^^-TT 

Resources 

F, gvpt and the Anci ent Near Easi 

Ortlv truly l^ qil materia ls were available for btllidinft 

X-sio s SK£afS55S£S 

r- 2 - -?S 

had ™!LL so JWL iOl^distancc ^ade and the 

f ifl tttifen ot h ave been local 
for co nstruction ^ list ne dSAUBity->.«.- • ■ — 


\ lie Lila r conventions of UrceK soati)- 
Wmadeneoikd nn gathering*' Th^ead^£p<£_ 

. - J:,,* jSS abk-itii J.ahdiofrWehLJttl.l-or 

ui t a -ii.. .. a-nnafti nnl n 


■ j DiQviaea nrn ™ ‘jfcL r > . ,n ~ ■ 

mre ^n-fir^ricks_wej^_uscd only fo r 

ofcertaa jna )OJ Eulld ingsZ 

a T a rl^^oriintil the NfiO' 

concernsiLto % v~ t . btlllding pro - 


1 

igsss^ 

-S^festethfrssS; C 8 sg : tt-M= ! J^roT^feuss^^Sf- 

-7^ wins.*- rt Even inside ihefcouse* 

■ ^ cnL L°^ kIL.^ iKi men’s roojn.fedron) 


I cV^OV 


^1£ these 


ine oarties. and the women Li u^ liJ ~ _ 
IgSSj^ ^Sbcri ot ibeTanuTy we ^banished on these 

^^drcumstances created the essential architect 
tul^principles which are discernible in the arrange 
S 3 a Classical Greek city. The first, ttajS*. 
„ri r^inip k that the simple recta ngular. roo fed_ 5 nruc_ 
P 53^Sniiwf&eSSS^Sdi^ 


rnmmmsm 


andisJensuiC-JK^r^J.^^ 

itWfc n cstimatedjhaynu^hncltij^ld^e 

Sfat he »K ssnsracd pc, mat, 

Ljlcl .h. man mn ncaimt atmELLLai £m«h 

gga^SS S^at. itt 

gSir. -C!Thland zone mightj ccm.lO-tevc_bccn 

Sg^^fh^W^iltML»^!E. v Sg 

S?J miti-ffiar aapejanBSuc_.bovc.-iEi: 

~ asjnjBs 
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r_“ nriri , ?e fTwTnrartian foiU^^TM^ cas ^ 


... ^ used for each region m a gj\ 4 per >d. the limit 
on size being the we *: at readily n ndle. jy one m n 
as is still the case today. 

Reeds, papyrus (a plant now almost extinct k,aild_ 


**1 P-. CCU^ , pdp>TU^ |, d pLcliJ L [1UW riimUSt CAUm. 

(K* pal £b ranch ribs, plastered over with davT 


were 


^ tractable materials readily available in the Nile val 

I fci #■ Ik JHI ■ .ItAT 1 * , t th. A hllT 1“ rfH 1 AG rtT Hlf-p- 


ufo -11 i til a-.a :e Wit' , , 

t mpt} their b?> of e in h and u nie, v- 
uver uy the royal guard, A day tablet found m a 
palace of Darius a! Susa mentions masons from Ignis 
and Sardis and woodworkers also from Sardis, , 


tnaK* 

billed 


_ , i$g inlays; the Babylonians were stld the most ski I 

Ic^T^Here^thcv were used in the buildings of pre- / workers in mud brick, Cambyses is said to have de 
jj ynastie EflvpT" A roughly comparable tradition _ ported many craftsmen from Egypt, 

.flourished in Mesopotamia, particularly in !Hc~5um,-_ ^ ~ 
erian south, where it is perpetuated to this day by the 
MaishArabs. who construct large halls of reeds and 
live on low platforms very dose to water leveh much 

in fh ^ nalgr* at Nm^veh m rel^f* f*f ~ . 
la t mil. " 


juaihLch ijc<nti£lir gJT ^Tlife \ juII- Itch'd matting wais 
^ used between mud-brick courses as reinforcement in 
■Mesopotamia and Effvp t alike 

One m^eri al available in Mesopotamia .and the 
] neighbouring pl^j p of Susa (in due Course the heart of 
the kingdom of Elam) was f bitumen, which w as 
o btainable from natural spring s. It was iirst us ed in 
Neolithic times as a mast ic, especially for set ting flint 


sickle-blades into hafts of bon e. E ventually its water- 
‘"proof ing qualities were" realised, andit was employed 
fo r lining drains and to reduce the erosion of tnud- 
brick walls. 


Lj^Egypt abundant labour was available for the 
W aiiSpomnon oi stone blocks from quarry to builfT ~ 
i ng site, bv raff on the Nile and laboriously up ra mps ~~ 

from the~Hver bank, especially in the summer season_ the decorative revetments 


Greece and the Greek Empire 

fT . he Oreek world in general has abundant sourres of 

*f*>mh+ J ttfsti* _ p%r*h-*iWl y U Ifl* t V,t,^ 

I and marj>lg^ which can b e imamed w iriiym undue 
difficulty. There are goodio Mfces ofj Tay. In much of 
the Greek mainland timheijs by comparison scarce 
or stunted in growth The characteristic tr ej^arc p ine 
and c ypress; substantial hardwoods are not available. 
There is thus a severe restriction on building imposed 
by the difficulty of roofing wide spaces. The greatest 
, width that can be spanned without intermediate sup- 
port is about 10 m (33 ft); only the most important 
buildings, for which timber could be imported, such 
as the Parthenon, exceed this, and even then only bv 
one or two metres. The shortage of timber for firing 
meant also that were of unbaked clay: fired 

terracotta was employed only rori ^eTTwHich might 
also be made of marble on important buildings) and 


_ 0 JL |he annuajjnundation, without resort to sla very 
E gypt ‘shared with Mesopotamia a Tack of tim ber ^ 
f or mafor building work, though the date palm could ^ 


be used for houses, largely for roofing. From the 


earliest dynasties the Egyptian kin g s imported cedar- 


wood by ship from^yhl^ the ancient. port just north 
of Beirut, for building purposes, coffins and some 
ship^bmtoing r tnoupn pa pyrus was the local mate ri al . 
The ccda Liorests of the Lebanon mountains wer e 
thus ex ploited for-th£ jF-Eyptia n market, while the 
rulers of Mesop otamia from the middle of the thir d 
m ill ennjum BC onwards obtained their cedar from 
the Amanus range, close tqjhejgrth-east comer of. 


the Me dUertaneam Th e Assyrian ki ngs listed_ with 


The volcanic activity Ln the Aegean (San torini > 
Si cily (Et na) „ and southern Ital y (Vesuvius) ind icates 
thhc presence of met am Orphic rocks; the oth^con- 
tributary geoid^iHnamr risthat ofs edi me ntaryHe^" " 
^ositioDmius. muili of Giccie Is tiaidJ imcKtnTiF or 
marble in various forms > though there are other 
Srea^(noticeaFfyTjIympia) where the rock is a poor 
qua lity conglom erate In g eneral it was fBQird 
limistones and marbles which w r er e ex ploited for - 
building" pLirp osc ^Tand created the distinctive ap - 
p eara nc e of G r eek architecture . Th ere' a re man y _ 
types orinarbleTi^ne rally variegated and often col- 
pitied L_Coloure d ma rble was use d fo Tihg a rchitect 
ture of-th e mainland in the prehistoric period/and - ^ 


p ndeanHTrTcom irip r ali rp deT aiUhjmjfe^^ .was a gain much appreriateJbv ftomah arch itects; by 

ruction, rmhrllishment and fu rnishing of _ wa$ exported over a wme area; rTassicaT 
tell^palaces and templ^; cedar and fir were fav- _ Gre ckarchit ecture pre ferred , aJmosTexci usi vel > Tthe^ 

white marbles, that of theTslanids ot Karos and Naxos 


oiircd-fpr roofbeams and doors Cedar was used fay_ 


Ilao Aia ihn Gregit and his successors in rooE nA4h^ — b^ng first ^e xploited in the seventh and sixth cenuines _ 
^columned halls of Parsa (PersepolisT . 


ng 

BCJoLboth architecture and sculpture, (Asthe quan 


Toreign peoples might be employed, more or less i tics are close to the sea it was easily transported to \ r^\) 
forcibly s by an i mperial power for the construction of J , other parts oTTi reece,) In the nnh century BC the 
great public hiiridjn^. e< pydally since Near Eastern Athenians developed the quarries of Mou nt Pe ntejri, 
kings we reaJwavs anx ious to complete the ir temples “ kosTPcnteiic jg. arblcy r’rhefe a re~ nume rous other -TV 

L r - ‘ " " ^rime . The Assyrian king sources of white marble , esp ecially in A sia M' 


hr tomb* in their ft wn lifetjr 
Sennacherib recounts his removal of over 200,000 
people from Judah; the fate of such deportees is 
vividly portrayed at Nineveh in the relief showing 
workmen toiling up the steep side of the foundation 


Minor, 

Fr opontiT (Se a of' 


. Fj oconesian marble firomt^| 

\ Marmara) was exported wide* other types tcH3ed 
\to be used more in their immediate locality. Gypsum 
Wj quarried in Crete and used, in the form of saw* 


background 
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cut blocks, for walls in the. Ridings of the prehistoric 
western Greek co m mumties in Sicily and Ita_^ 

i, 

tj^l Tardbite ^ 1 ’^ is invariably .created, injimestone , 
"7^ in Aegean Greece limestone is more commonly 
used than marble, particularly for the more mundane 
structures. L imestone was alH ^H!U£^ rovide mo r -- 

" age of timber made this an expensi ve^iro^. a^^ 
rr.fe was limited to providing a |{iSl^h_lmtxed wuh^ 
Varble"dust} for limOTTBUt .v 
' li w as used alsoaiaitydraul ic ceme n t , f 0 r subm eigcd- 

Kou^S^fclay which were exploited for unbaked 
| jjKL and fonerracot m for tiles and decora tive TS 



Zo -\2^o3 


, J( .i v ih? rtav was used as 

in . et uo wet IKud in c ourses anda llgvnflgJL*£h m&y 
Hefa^d3mB^1wxt. Ejx ^ato B* ^ as storage 
hj n . P lr.t fomirTiearths and sea ts werc nWen^ Ufj 
~^t^"i^ ; flTytiie mud was mu a^hjtraw , an J 

foundations were sometiffieso^ 

^Jsni 1 fli n T^rit u Stand on a w et base. Roofe 

with' matting plast^^wi^clay. pi arched roofs.. 


were used someti me s ^ i m ws a a — - H * . . — -&-r — - 

with tiger 

w 3 k - s nrTth res holds . Pla^e^djlo 0 ^ilSl--Walls 
" — , finished in a 


V Skilled architects and craftsmen were in demand, 
\ and frequently travelled from state to state Systems 
[ 0 f employment and methods of payment m the ca . 

, ,i ‘ n J are uncertain; coined money was not de 
N/: Sloped until the sixth century BC, but by the fifth 

I century there are records giving the wages or piece- 
LCt J a ^tnurces thus t»e- 


O' 
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vided by the state, the sanctuaries themselves or 
private individuals. Architects and crafty en usually 
were free men, though not necessarily citizens of the 
community in which they undertook work Slave 
labour was employed and there is evidence in the 
building records of the Erechtheion at Athens of 
payments to slave owners for the work done. It is 
wrong to give this undue emphasis and there is no 

evidence f or t he corvte. or forced labour, in Classical 

Greek building, though it may have been used in the 

PF An important factor in Greek building was the part 
playe d by the fin uncial guara ntor , who came be tween 
the employer (the state , or religious officials) and the 
builder This role was regarded as a duty to be under- 
taken on behalf of the community by its wealthy 
members. It was their responsibility to see that the 
work contracted for in all aspects of building, from 
the quarrying and gathering of material to the 
finishing touches, was properly earned out, th 
guarantor, not the contractor or craftsmen, paid any 
penalty for inadequate work. 


Building Techniques and Processes 

Egypt and the Ancient Near East 

The Natufians used simple d ry stone techniques toa 
limited extent, but building was predominancy in 
fr y id brick Aftercareful selection and preparation of 
thTday, the main bricks were formed by hand or 
occasionally moulded and then sun-dried; altema- 


1 variety of ways including painting, burnishing or se 

made the transition from insubstantial 
vegetable materials like reedsj^j^ pahl^^^ 
and mating to th ^ectonictoirn ^ormudjir^ ji 
sto ne TnLatiTflT’iiia^^ 

malting l.n- 

jT^-F nsegmpavc constriidTton. , 

““ Tneach region techniques and proces es dev eloped 
through a blend of local resources. C re was often 
lavished more on decoration and finish than on struc- 
ture: this is espsfiihiiy tPtt jtagpfc WfS 
luir^Rfled_j£hitijl T ^^ { of Asia^brongg_did no? 
appear u mj^he Middle K ingdom^ 


appear ^±- 

^tipgdb gindS 

- t" -1- -,?l t tiZ rnnohiv finished stone-wo rfLfit 


pie ajihaughJfl the rninj h jy finished s tone^tkjpf 
tKc pnvjd re mete r v at Ur the true ( ; 

TtHSeare d. they seem to havcbgc ruiiiJillQ^ 1 ^ _ e - JS 

■ * *■ ■ _ f r* 1 , . * #■ Vi d> p ? 


*en 10 nave ucc i^km - jy- 
vpt of the sameperio^, However,^ ^\) 
□ the supenof stone-dressing and V t 


sheer mass of the contemporary pyramids «Gitth. 

In nredynastic Egypt there Is evidence that bundles 
of reeds were set vertically side by side and lashed to 
bundles placed horizontally near the top, to make 
walls or fences. Alternatively, palm-leaf nbs were 
planted in the ground at short intervals, with others 
laced in a diagonal network across them and secured 
to a horizontal member near the top , the whole being 
finally daubed with mud- The pressure of flat reed - 
and- mud roofs against the tops of the wall reeds may 
have produced the characteristic Egyptian gorge 
cornice, while the kheker 1 cresting less frequently 
appearing in later architecture may have originated 
in the terminal tufts of a papyrus-stalk wall (p ; 3f>B). 
The horizontal binders and angle bundles survived in 
the roll moulding of stone cornices and wall angles or 

the historical period (p.3&J). 

Dearth of pictorial representations as much as 
meagreness of archaeological evidence in the form of 
building remains makes it harder to describe with any 
certainty the earliest building techniques of the Near 
East outside Egypt. The round houses of Pre-Pottery 
'Neolithic A’ Jericho, three millennia older than the 
earliest village remains in the Nile valley, doubtless 
had fiimsv domical roofs. At Catai Huyuka typical 
Near Eastern conservatism is in evidence. The ongin- 
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/[two or more arched rings arranged concentrically. 

^M^nVoMhe 5 building techniques and processes 
U5 ^ E the stonemasons of the Old Kingdom .n 
££,. were demonstrated in 
ro?al pyramids. TheyjtmJhull 
which vrasJgiriM-lQJSg^^ ~ 

seriesof CPIlOWttW 5i °M£ 

n ^Tm,dnl core: this method. 


a l purely timber eonstruetton !Un ' ,v J = d ' n ,t i«a'[- 
Sine bouses and shrines revealed by 

lions* and only in lb= la.es. levels <vas.lsuppU.med b, 

oandlne columns were no. much ““ d ; t) “o«mc.edmtSfdifc« 

ElSSSS; - "i 

IV. the main sacred and gpvetmmentai^ 
iprecinct of Warka (Uruk), in ^e^tnenan horn ■ H ^gg 


- 

■\ i .siTTw*., fr»r these rnassivcsj 


mgsss&s 

omrs rflfealejyjbssadjea e't; » ll0 "'- ^Sr~ 

architectural tradition m mud brick was someno 
afcn „„j Hv T route as yet unknown, to Egypt at 

SS the prototype of the sere kh( palace) Jacadcof 
thetumbsof the Archaic period ^ 
thus also the public buildings in the Nile vauey, 

mbSSSsms? 

walls of Egyptian buildings diminished cou 5 
course towSds .he top, chiefly b.«um of m= aher- 
nute shrinkaac and eapanaon of . *' ,h e 
the annual inundations, Since the mne . 


with finefv dresseQ taemgs , pwx u. . - 

S&Mu££a!SS&d&*- 

QubellLns 

SSf^_be7mTwere uliifto cover the interior 

The Eg yptians did not know gLl!S-EfeJgg 
prinripal tS for raising itumms stoneb%ks 

, f^ T^rfer 

“,, t hr^d -topped sloping ramps gja nd or earth. 

gffiSyyS 

ir^'t^r^s ^afflial copper c^j gswn^ajtged^ _ 

\ S ^!^e"TOTrnet3tK njT nritUoo^er^ 

' ’^f feiemples of .he New Krngdom vrth .heir 
ivlons and columned halls, there is considerable evi- 


,„e, (He of .he .Jfnce of* «., ^ “*f„»J,tas»nd 

was the outer face only which showed this in « ra ^ rfAen effort ism the fltc lul * 


bSe-pSh! ^issssfS 

vals up the walls to reinforce them, particularly at _ h 
i , n(3 |es- and a late development was the use of sagging 

\3E5~Ss. for -sa t& 


^ .innrYIPE flt G e be I Silsileh was t hi 


Ecvpt, It was less suitaoie iu. Tfilief^aryiM 

\ angles; and a late devetopmeniw.^^^-*^ mneston^buEB ^ °t 
1 coutscs for alternate lengths ot a tong wan, , - - - -.../ - ses xh e influence of the less anraoie 

'built in advance of the intervening stretches^ This i ff ^^j ^ pt ian areh itecm if- ifi c l ^ a r l V dcmon .str^, 

'allowed the drying out of the inner brickwork of walls \ h^tjfei^trniTouS L^ 

such as those' round .he greal lemide '"f 1 ™ 1 ' 5 ; -frWl5^3 by their Sg h m. denved 

which were between 9m (30ft) and *«■ «»« iS ^aBrfei ^T^ llK eroa-pnle. m em,, 

thirk Though the tTUC Mtth JgB 3 HCy^f Use4 iO-^fiK — - mnmhrrtffl iri,n thc torQSJ01fllJlid^l&-. Esyp tian — — 

knoatn-a ad the re are JjgjJj.yai^. -^— r.--^ t t„ T^ nTlcnryToniund ^ plant s jg rns t g^ l \ _ 

be gi n ningoTthe Th ird Dy n astyTFreq ^ . moor- .bane, a nd with "capj tall^ nr the 

i rings were built in sloping courses ^ iotuTBuJTP^S^ii 

ary support centering was needed ; usually there were t v 


t the 

rtficX fr 

rthe \ 
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ixb^TJitj jus pa jm. As an economy of material and 
I a bou r ~ noBoubt ( the massi vc m ofing slabs of the N cw 
Kingdom temples, at first bid on edge for maximum 
strength, came to be laid flat. By the reign of Rameses 
II, the elegant columns had become bulbous monstro- 
sities covered with inscriptions which detracted from 
their essential form. 

The Canaiinltcs and their Phoenician desc endants 
■ in the I jvan uvcre skilled stonemasons, 
i full y dressed and finelv-jnintcd masonry laid in even. 

1 TaonZSniat cour^c^ manifest on ai aj^gHilFnT 
the thirteenth^penturv BC palace at Ugarit ( Rjis 
S baiDraljj he prosperous commercial city on jj^ gyr- 
jan^aasi^Tlie same fine quality of masonry occurs at 
Santana in its fust two phases at the time of Omri and 
Ahab (c, 800-852 BC). 

The Anatolian tradition of building was radically 
different from those of Mesopotamia and the Levant, 
largely owing to the ample supplies of timber lengths 
and girths no longer available today after centuries of 
deforestation. Stone was used for footings, timber for 
reinforcement or to build a structural framework f 
and mud brick for walls in one and the same building. 

An echo of vanished wooden structures is discernible 
in the massive tomb chambers of the bunal mounds 
of the city of Gordton, capital of the Phrygian king- 
dom The double-pitched roof of the chamber of the 
great Tumulus MM (p,20) was supported by three 
gables, one in the centre and one at each end, its 
planks carefully squared and mortised. The walls of 
this tomb chamber were enclosed in an outer casing 
of juniper logs, two feet square in section, with a 
layer of nibble outside the logs supported by a strong 
retaining wall. A capping of stones and a massive 
tumulus mound of day were superimposed and sur- 
vived till excavated; this, the largest of over seventy 
tumuli at Gordion, stood about 50m (166ft) high. 

The workmanship was native Phrygian or north-west 
Anatolian of the Iron Age (c.. 700 BC) but the tradi- 
tion of burial in tumuli derived from south Russia. 

The standard of dressing of masonry in Urartu 
varied widely, the finest ashlar being almost entirely 
limited to temples, built most often of basalt, which 
was favoured also for inscriptions and reliefs. At least 
one temple retains its complete stone footings but 
none of the mud-brick superstructures survive. One 
distinctive technique widespread in Urartu was the 
cutting ojjoundationjedges r resembling steps. In the __ 
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The background to Achaememd Persian columnar 
architecture is now believed to be in Median sites and 
even earlier and further north at Hasan In in the Iron 
II period (e. 1100-300 BC) Wider horizons arc aLsii 
i evident at Fasargadae, where, foreign stonemason* 
1 were undoubtedly employed by Cyrus [he Great and 
his immediate successors. Rusticated masonry is a 
feature of the great terrace of the citadel (Takhi-i- 
Suleiman), and another characteristic of Achaejne- 
nid construction was the use of swallowtail damps of 
lead and iron, as structurally superfluous reinforce- 
ment for the great blocks, accurately cut, smoothly 
dressed and laid without mortar. At least two tech- 
nical features of the stonework at Pasargadae point to 
Greek inspiration (p.7). There are traces, on the 
early works at Pasargadae, of the use of chisels with 
plain cutting edges; but thereafter, from the acces- 
sion of Darius the Great (552 BC) P the multi- toothed 
chisel left its imprint on the masonry of Pasargadac 
land likewise at Pcrsepolis, having first appeared in 
Greece some fifty years earlier. 


Greece and fhe Greek Empire 

Cut stone was used in the prehistoric period, in Crete 
(where soft gypsum, which can be sawn to shape p was 
often preferred) and on the mainland, for important 
buildings, palaces and substantial houses, and the 
built 'tholos* tombs. Timber frameworks were nor- 
mal In the Dark Age all knowledge of sophisticated 
building technique appears to have been lost, and the 
few buildings discovered have unworked stone foot- 
ings with mud-bri ck superstructur e s a nd simple 
wooden posts supporting roofs w hich were probably 
covered with reed thatch. Similar techniques were 
used in thtLcadBsTte^ I th^gbt1mriiuiyTB ut_ 
develop ment in bu i lding technique was considerable 
during tFtTTevenih c entury, _Quam eif and "shaped 
stone was used in substantial bundmgTfrbr exa mple ■ I 
th e Temple of Pardon at Itsttunia. built before TFe” 
mi ddle of th e ^venthl^tufv), and terracot ta tiles 
a ndrevetm e nts ware developed- InthesecondliijTof 
the centm^ the Jlixeriks, secure d direct _ access to_ 


stee p rock hillside sTto^ro vide a firm foundation fax _ ii 

_ _ TT, . _ ■ - * : _ _ -JC \ . - - ■- _ . — l^wS 


th e mason ry. The construction of massive terraces 
was an essential part of the building ot iTrartiaF 
fortresses and ci tadels, a nd^emarid e d a targ& Ta ¥oOT 
force. Ev enTn the best -quality works. fp rtr&5s _waUj_ 
Xj/.We re bui l t with slightly irregular couries. each blocIT 


, gypt7 and thus acquired knowledge of E g yptian 
M ne tworking t ec hniques. It became possibl e jja.- 
luar ry large pieces of stone for monolithic column s 
md to turn the 


he blocks on a lathe to secure a truly 


/ 


being ■ in dividually c u tjolit its neighbours- No d oubt 
iron tools were employed : chisel marks are 10 be seen 
over much of Van citadel. There are, moreover, 
Assyri an references to cutting c hannels through the 
jock with uon picks. 


circular section. 

By the Classical period the processes of design and 
co nstruction had become tradition ai ana rated. jtls~ 
d oubtful wh ether drawings were made in flctai TT" 
Papyrus wa s limited in size, and ex pensive, while 
scal ed measuring instrument were pot known, ft 
might have^fte en possihlg to make general drawings 
"ana^pr^Ton waxed board , but since buildings w ere 
tra ditional m type thes e were not really ncc caan^ji 
lore likely that the design was created in rife > by 
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the re* \ 


.. . Quithgjowftdjm gn^ j r or . 

riim y.nninns could be calc ulated, in acc^Ei- 


I K w 1 * * : — - — * — — 

^TFuaditionai proportions, though it is clear. 

— " r-T* 'Ti _ J . I _ _ J h ‘4 . -w * ZT“i n T rld-yf P f|j*l 31 1 C 


‘outd be executed on full-scale moo efcs7 from wmch 
ie measurements would be taken (by dividers raiber 
an rulers) for repetition during construction 
Blocks of stone were ordered from the quarry* to 
j delivered trimmed to size and, where possible, 
shape (the function of the blocks having been speci- 
fied). Columns, which had been made with mono- 
lithic shafts in the sixth century, were built up from 
the separate drums dowel led together (except for 
small-scale work) in the fifth and subsequent centur- 
ies. In the quarries at Agrileza which supplied the 
temple of Poseidon at Sounion it can be seen that 
column drums were cut to their circular section dur- 
ing the quarrying, rather than turned. Surfaces were 
' left rough (hammer faced) to avoid damage in transit, 

■ The blocks were given their final preparation at the 
\ -building site, where the resulting chip pings are often 
'i found Contact surfaces were given final and accurate 
treatment before being placed in position. Overall 
Lis mentions of the building snd sts elements were 
fcorked to a fine degree of accuracy 1 , but there are 
/variations in the measurements of constituent parts; 

1 for example, blocks in a wall course may vary from 
each other in length, but not height or width. Non- 
contact surfaces were left with a preliminary finish 
only, except for vital guidelines for future reference 
which were fully finished. Concealed vertical stir- 
i faces (between blocks in a course) were slightly hoi- 
\ lowed on their central parts (anathyrosis) to reduce 
j the cost of making an accurate, smoothed contact 
/face. 

Blocks were relatively large and retained their 
position by their own mass and weight; it was not 
V necessary to fix them together in any way t and p in 
general, foundations and stepped bases were not 
fixed. Above the base, in important buildings such as 
temples* it was usual to fix the blocks to each other, to 
guard against the dangers of earthquake i though the 
systems employed would never guarantee safety 
Blocks in walj_couraes_were 


Parthenon, Walls were usually constructed of single 
blocks giving the required thickness, hut in Hellenis- 
tic times the architects of Pergamum constructed 
walls with inner and outer faces, leaving a space 
between them which was filled with dry rubble Sin- 
gle walls were norm ally formed in C las si ■ rd temples 
from ashlar blocks of regular height (isodomic), but 
vaned patterns, particularly alternating high and low 
courses (pseudisodonvic}, are known: for examp c. 
the temple of Poseidon at Sounion. In their rubble- 
filled walls Pergamenc architects usually alternated 
the upright pairs of facing stones with low through- 
stones (headers). 

Roofs normally depended on wooden beams ano 
rafters, which were cut to square sections. There are 
a few buildings with roofs of wide span (the fomth 
temple of Athena at Delphi, the large dining rooms in 
the palace at Vergina in Macedon), where beams 
were made from two tong timbers fixed side by side to 
each other. The ridge beam and other longitudinal 
j be a mii were supported either on props or ou the w ^3ls 
or colonnades, and there is no evidence for the use of 
fixed, triangular trusses Hoofs may have been fully 
boarded Tiles were not nailed in position, but rested 
under their own weight; it follows that roof pitches 
were always low, usually about 13—17 degrees. 

The ceilings of temples were constructed over the 
horizontal cross beams, In major temples the ceila 
ceilings were invariably wooden and are totally lost, 
but that between walls and outer colonnade would be 
stone, with coffer grids resting on stone beams, 
apparently recalling wooden forms. Exceptionally, 
the halls of the gateway building (Propylaea) to the 
Athenian Acropolis had stone beams and ceilings. 
Here the span and weight were so great that iron 
reinforcing beams were set in the marble, but this is 
unique. 

Only after the roof was complete would the 
finishing processes be applied. Some carved decora- 
tion (pediment groups or metope panels in Doric 
buildings, for example) would be carved on the 
ground, and incorporated in the structure when 
finished. Other elements, such as decorative mould- 
ings, were only roughed out during construction, and 
finished off in situ. Finally, the non-contact surfaces 


against major tremors. . ^ — 

dne cl^l^ ^^ShouEh larger bk jgfcs might be_ | tooting unfinished surface during construcuon were 

given pairs of damps. Courses were dowdled to each i carved and polished to t he fi rial su actw v ■ 

other recra^uriar dowels, pli^i3al fFeTentre of i, indicated by the guidelines, Tjuis anyapoltani ULW-- - 

two blocks in the upper. Col umn drums (and the final form. Stone ' ^ ^ 

capitals) were fixed together with" metal dowels set in_ ^v^^thsJnarafULh^iJttte otfrdu^ arnffo r 
wnod- nr leaded in . Blo cks wereTIttedTbfcrSnes and purpose marble was^r^errecT^^ 
pulley^ *nd_th£a levered into their final posit ions J ity was fi nishe d in jtucco — 

wit h crowbars Some ent a blatures, particular - ; m arble , aji^^cco.was sJs^seJtc 1 concea u__ __ 

Ivin the larger temples, were of considerable di men- a , Qjudjarick. * . _ K 

sion aneTwere often made from double s tone work* a_ Classical i fifth ^centu ry Greek arc 1 c s pre e 
facer and'STbfcjcSr ~ or even three "Blocks, with an i_ to work their blocks so findy that the hair me join ng 
ad3tiSSF¥todk beti^KTacer andb^ker, as in the between them was hardly viable: the impression de- 
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iircil was that walls appeared to be made out of solid 
iimjtc slabs of stone. In contrast, in di si dual blocks 
liaht be emphasised by drafting their edges, perhaps 
ti;i vine the inner section with a less finely worked 
surtiice. Later architecture took this form of dccora- 
(,nn to extremes bv leaving the main field of the b lock 
uuite rusticated. The lower courses qU^oI!. 

J.idp, or t host a res an d covenm ? r>1]rscs - surfaces. 

prLTiL-Lrim i slight ry irorTT th e ji-tanc for mo l JJuJ £ rLT 
m^ndcf^riall, an echo olTHe control between 

stone footing and mud brick- 

Colour work rarely survives. 1 races of it were 
noted on the Parthenon in the nineteenth century, 
though the colour tones were faded and distorted, 
perfectly preserved colour work survives more con- 
siderably in the Macedonian tombs (Plate fi). The 
colours — washes of simple, rather harsh tones or in 
detailed patterns— were not applied to the total sur- 
face, but only to emphasise details, such as mould- 
ings, Inezes, and the separate rhythm of triglyph and 
metope in Doric architecture. In Doric it was the 
entablature which was painted. The taenia and reg* 
ulac of the architrave were painted red; tn glyphs 
were generally blue. Mouldings, w hich in Ionic were 
givcn*carved patterns, in Doric had similar patterns 
in paint, The band over the frieze in the Macedonian 
tombs was picked out with a golden -yellow meander. 
This paintwork serves to emphasise the articulation 
of the different elements in the design. In addition to 
this, terracotta revetments, particularly the gutters 
(simas), provided a strong contrast to the lighter 
tones of the stonework It must be remembered that 
this colour work, though now lost from m«f build- 
ings, was a vital ingredient in Classical design. It 
occasionally passed into the stonework itself. The 
Propvlaea and the Erechtheion on the Athenian 
acropolis made use of a dark grey limestone from 


L-Icums to give .i contrast to the whii.: ot the Pent elk- 
marble: in the Erechtheion it formed the background 
of rhe continuous frieze, to which were attached 
carved fit’ll res in w hite marble. 

In the Hellenistic j^nnd g reat ^inilMyiui 1 ^-^-- 
art ached to the decoration of interior wall^Jn some 
suchas tHeVun ons templcsj rt_ 

rforTaii r us , ~inZerTor colonj iadwwe. re placed ag ainst 

wis nTtu serve d e curative rather th -in structu ral put- _ 
r , ^< thtmaiTthcwiills themselves we re left plain, or _ 
se rved as back gr oun ds for ^ita cheJ panel paintings. ^.. . 
[^ofe — rrirn n'es schemes of decora_t ive_ painting kr 
e volvftd for wa lls , enhancing moulded stucco work 
This is found, for example, in th’ hij.uses._ at Dcl os^ 

and IS similauadh^ik^ua trvfi form;. »n t j^e piimied ^ 

walls of Pompeii. Some wall s in Hell fifliaiicAlqaa-- 

dna^Th^E. hjidjrattHi ^hkh sktnmcd figg 

>lian architecture Anothe^llellenistic develops- 
— r^rr _ si t a i u n n i 1 f i n c ru de r sto ne _ 


mem was thajliadi men t.to walls fr ml t in cruder sto^ — 
of thin veneer panels oT pohshed htone. often with „ iW-Jt 

> 

This le chniciue was taken up by Rem a p arQiitsj.lv ^ Wf 
- An 7mpn riant technical innov ation, developed 

. “ nr- NmflrV vaUit. 


An important xecnnmi . 

the keysto ne tunnel vault. 

Th e r e arc occasional exam ples in Egyptian archi tep — - 
t ure of vaults which approach thcTtug _keystcing -t.C.ai-_ — 

ni&ue_£s« above), but where ihs crucial uppe^ec; 

Vions remain corbelled. T he keystone arch a ngjult 

we7radoDti31behind facades ^e^injah^Tgrins- - - 
r T~T7Tr; a lecture > for the Macedo- 


were adopted iDtnmu -s— - — 

otcojiventional Greg th ^ ac 1- J r 
nia ^Tr^nQ^s at Aegea c^Jjiriildi m thaA .. 


almost certainly was thePumi ptace umi l »> 

-kron. ftr^ar lor hisTat her, — - 

These e aiTvlvliced o n i a n vaults anJgdflLLany proven _ . 

u se nf vaulting m -Em^njQ h l y . Thcs w cre|ubsg: 

□u enilv employed in fggjjjfftriffllS. ar J . by Perg^^ 

me ne architects, to~stren gtheri feagee wal !i — 
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THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST^ 


Architectural Character 

In the ajj uvial plain^jrfjhe^^ 
siom^and timber suilablcJ ai^tM^ were Mrcuj_- 
unobui nab I i^ j JEcept by importation , There was, 
however p an ab urif lance - o fcl ay w~ hich. compressed in 
moulds and either^Hed~lHthe_5uxv or kiJn-firccJ , 


provided bricks for every kind of structure. Header 
maSiveTToweredJ^ 

st ructions w ere L^m f de -com pieces or pa \ aces , [cm- 


pLe\ Eel ne typ ical of Ba bylonian architect me and 
palaces ^ were raisecTTm mud - 


f The architecture of the Persians was columnar, an d 
/ thus vastl y rii^fereTii from the massive arcuate d ar» 

| chhcctun; of the Mesopot amian peoples they cote 
J^_ queEST F ljU limber roofs rather than vEiu ftt served 
for coverinjx~which ailowedTcolumns to beTIiTnder 
aniTBScelyL while wit h their h elp rooms co uld be _ 
l arge wher e necessary ' jind of square prup o n i ons 
r ather than "elongated aTThe Me^pdumum bnct 
vaulilTaemaridcd. Kir cemng sT wooden brackets 
feamTc^nTcd by the columns supported a coveting _ 


brick j^arfaij ns. arnTt he c nl 
; l . arulicial mountains made up of . 

staeeswjKicT" 


tiere d ^rectangular stages w hi chjgs^iajiuin hr r from - 
'one to sev en in the course ol Mesopotamian history. 
Apart from The fortifications and the riggurats, build- 
ings of all types were arranged round I a rg.fi and small 
courts, the rooms narrow and thick -walled* carrying 
brick ba rrel vaults and sometimcs_domc s The roofs 
were usually fiat outside , ex cept w here domes pro- 
iru ded . Alternatively, in early_ or coni moh place 
b uildin.es, palm logs supported rushes and pa eked 
day s c rvedf u r co ve rins^^ work, cedar \ 

"andother fine timber was laboriously imported. 
Burnt brick w&s used sparingly for facings or where 
special stress was expected. Walls were whitewashed 
or, as with the developed ziggurat, painted in colour. 

Essentially, architecture was arcuated, the true 
^reh with radiating voussoirs having been known by 
the third millennium BC„ For wan t of ston e, col umn s 
were not used, except in a few ins tances folate A ssy- 
rian" Neo-'B ah V Ion ian work. "low ers Or flat buttress 
stnps were ^ommonJyv^ucaTTy paneileeTand fin- 
ished in stepped battlements above and stone plinths 
below ^ with colossal winged bulls guarding the chief 
portals, in palaces the alabaster plinths or dadoes of 
state courts and chambers bore J^w-relieF carving- 
the walls above them being paintedTrttenr^ with 
bands of continuous friezes on the thin plaster cover- 
ings. Facing with polv c^omfr-gtozed b ricks. 

Id uced by the Assyrians^was another mo de or dv a ■■ru - 
'ition Tcspecially favouretTb^ the Nre^nh vionians - in _ 
JTeij oMuulpt ure d^tonilsl^^, since in Babylonia- 
stone - waTscarcer tfum in Assyria 


of dav orTil bedding o f reeds on logs or planks I p mi? . 
Ttieuse of d ouble m ud -b rick walls forsialjdiLy , UTaE 
Ft>rsl poTcs . may have allowed small windo ws just 
~ . "'below ceilm^'lHvel w i thouMhcir appearing" onjhe 
se vc re external facades. Scone "was plentiful on~S 


upland sitesTbut jjsc d spa ring! vfaouch p urposes a* 
fire-temples and palac e pl atforms, door and window _ 
v &ufrqunds, a53Tfor richly ornate columiiranJ relief s 
sculpture, often wild figure s on a modest scale. The k i 
Persians were at : i rst relatively m e xpe si c need cr ai is-jfjsjl ' J ^ 
menTand drew upon Ihe rigF^ill^oTlT^J^ 

_oT~lhgir empi r e; ma ny' Of the usag,e>'and iL-aturcs _ 
dj ^nonsiraie ~~3eriyatTon from Tigyptiari, 

"mianTSy mm , J oat^ri , Greek and other sources. 

It \vould be accurate to claim that the ardiitectuial 
character of the major buildings erected during many 
centuries in Mesopotamia, and during the Achaeme- 
nian period in Iran, exemplify the two main traditions 
of the Near East as a whole, that of the alluvial river 
plains and that of the whole highland zone respecti ve- 
ly. These were the traditions of clay and wood. 


Examples 




The architecture of the ancient Near East is consi- 
dered under the following headings: 

Early Mesopotamian (fifth to second millennia BC) 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian (c„ 1859-539 BC) 
Early Anatolian and Hiltile (c. 3250— c. 1S7U BC) 
Canaanite* Phoenician and Israelite (c. 3250-587 
BC) 

Syro-Hittite (c, 1170-745 BC) 
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Urartian (c+ 85-Q-c, 600 BC) 

Phrygian (c. 750-c, 650 BC) 

Median and Persian (r. 750-c. 350 BC} 

Sclcucid, Parthian and Sassanian (312 BC-AD 641) 


\0 


Early Mesopotamian Architecture 

Eridu is the firs t apifieairt ex ample of the initial 
association of the Mesopotamian traditioo injuchi- 
tecture with that ofjhe Same nans. A succession of 
remains of temples has been excavated dating back 
probably earlier than any yet known elsewhere in 
Sumer Temple XVI, the earliest to be uncovered in 
its entirety, already reveals the central feature of the 
typical Mesopotamian temple, the 'cella* or sanctu- 
ary^ with aji aljar irf a nichejmd ! jt central offering- 
table with traces of burning. The later temples in this 
sequence afEridit ; are on a much larger scale , with the 


emergence of the Tripartite plan , having subsidiary ^ 
r oom s on either side of the cell a; this plan was to A 
bec ome standard Here loo was first manifested the 
em hellish ment”oT the exterior by alternating nkhes 
and buttresses. The exact orientation of a Mgs opat a- 
mmn temple was ot gre at religious significance froffl_ 
Tfii$ _ tL[rie_ on want . The pre d e lection for _estab ll shcd _ 
|jtes le d to co nti nuitylri the sites o f temples^ 

themsejycs the_nuclfiiii.each ^Jt^pwn_dty^ 

Warka (Uruk: the Biblical Erech] was SyTar the 
largest of the Sumerian cities which eventually! in the 


Early Dynastic Perio d ft . .290^2340 BC] , had a 
perimeter of ov er 9 km j6 miles). About one- third of 
thuT greaTlLrea^wa s pccupi ed by temples and o-ther" 
pu Wi^Mdings . Th e two major areas of the city with 
important buildings were the Eanna and the Anu 
precincts, associated with ihe mother jgoddess and 
the sky god respe ctively, and dating back to the late 
fifth millennium BC, By the late Umk (or Protolit cr- 
ate A and B) period the Eanna precinct had become 
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n( j if as the relief of the Musttfir temple suggests, 

Se sahl ' J r i5 ' "T 

iave rUfSSgltlSi of.be T»,nb of C>™ .. P«»r s ,- 
da* (o. v- ) . though in w 0 od instead of stone. 

Apart ftom the temple at Kayahdere, there are 
temples of the s tandard plan at Vnzavur (with the 
HhfwTsinicnption oTMem»a).C» vu 9 le P e * 1 opnikkuk 
^nd illinieii ipp.SSB, 87 A } (with a colonnade run- 
ning round t he cour t in which .the temple stands). 
Open-air”rook-cut sT^meToccur at Van and else- 

W The Tcmpk at Toprakkale is also worthy of men- 
tion for its rusticated masonry, the centre of each 
block being left rough and the joints recessed and 
2S*h. Though this occurs at Ugant in the second 
. 'um BC ihere seems no evidence 

iStjTlSte Urartians did not develop .his 
Lependcntly AjTo prakka k stoned djfferem 
Li J^ limestone and basalt , were used paid w 

^The characteristic Urartian tomb was cut out of thc_ 
sohd rock, wi th nichesTn thgW lls torTpesor^fer^ 
]T1 „ V such arc the tombs tn the south side oTthe 
citadel V?n and at Kayalid erc. At Aliintepe there 
are tombs of comparabfe design, but of masonry and 
built into the hillside just beneath the summit of the 
liudci. False vaults otcur in the Altintepe tombs at 
Kavalidcrc there are hot tie -shaped shafts accessr e 
/only through an opening in the floor of the chamber 

' ^The Sharniram S u (Scm iramis Canal) is tflfc most 
( fantous^onfie^canals_and ~clstern5 which fo rmed a 
f fSSr part of th^ work s of rhe successive Urartian 
kings, ami wsis constructed by Menua to bnng w^ter . 
TromlHe valley of the 1 losap river^Ut breast of Van. 
! ^ihe fields and gardens round the cajJitalurhiscaiiaL I 

is lamely visible. to this day. 

Sculpture was little manifest in Urartu and late in 
appearance. At Kefkalesi a relief (p.87C) includes a 
representation of battlements, windows of narrow 
slit form and doorways. A bronze model from Top- 
aickalr provides similar evidence of the mud-bnek 
uperstmeture typical of an architectural tradition of 
ihich the stone footings alone normally survive , «- 
cpt where fire (as at Kefkalest and Kanmr-Blur) has 
reserved some of the brickwork. 

D at aces 

[be P«l«, .[A ndst.ll I BC) «**►».* 

ancient E.A.ni),tlK cly whid. he 
he later Karmir-Blur, is the most important Urartian 
palace known . It was decorated with mitral P* 1 "™** 
m the formal court style adapted from that of Assyr 
ia, with some examples of a freer genre, owing little 
or nothing to outside influences. Tins palace uidwtaj 
a throne room with twp entrances and a courtyard 
with a wooden gallery supported by fourteen wooden 
ctitunirts on slOfifi bases. 


-\l Glriktepe, close to Patnov a smaller palace has 
been excavated . its Urge hall, decorated with doubly 
recessed niches, shows similarities w the 
■f [hr I '-ve citadvl of Husanlu K. 1 UXJ M>D “UN a 

.Si sra» cm®- 1 

which the expanding kingdom of Urartu may have 
drawn some inspiration for its architecture, at least m 

m AtAl2iUpe (p.87A), near Eraiucan. 

the north-west frontier of Urartu a b * f 

excavated with an audience hall -b..m * - 4 -;.™ 

I S£ ESjDEESffisa® ? 

t heir supe r structure of. mud hncL not w - 

diameter of" the column bases of stone 
1 5 m (5 ft), and they are spaced nearly 5.3 ® ^ 

■mart This hall seems to date from the seventh cen 
tury BC, a period of revival in Urartu not long before 
i its final eclipse 

- \ 0 ^ f 
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^ Phrygian Architecture 


At Gurdion. the Phry g ian capital t jthe _arcfajj£gmig 
■ uncovered by excavations includes ho uses built on 

Z mee™' pl». *»h eara.ial 5>5» f » 

f,5HTjSra,TtiKKd by nil. P tol(.r. 8 ra 8 the bnc rf 

the main walls, and leading into a large room with a 
hearth at or near us centre. Thu was suited to the 
extremes of the Anatolian climate. At« 
perhaps through comparisons with modern 1 urkts 
village houses, it was doubted whether these anaem 
‘ megara had anything but flat roofs. The great width 
and absence of central pillars might alone have sug- 
gested otherwise; the proof of gabled roofs «pr> 
vided bv graffiti on walls of megara , by theioofof 
timber tomb chSmBef oTThe great tumulus at Go - 
dion, supported by three gables, one in the ^ middk 
and one at each end. and by at least ten of the rock 
monuments of Phrygia (?MC ), lacjudmg ^ose o 
the so-called Midas Gty. This group of monuments 
comprises not tombs but shnnes, since the Phrygian 
had introduced th* custom of buna! in.tumu .i <- 
great gateway of Gordibn has a pronounced bat er o 
its facade, and, with the absence of niches and but- 
tresses at regular intervals and the relatively small 
size of the stones used, these fortifications are quite 
different in style and construction from theUraittan. 

At Midas Citv the carved facades show the timbers 
crossing at the apex of the gable , as on the graffiti at 
Gordion, and reveal other architectural features too. 
One chamber is carved to imitate a house built o 
logs, in the stalled Tomb of Midas s ^ ,fe ' here 
two shuttered windows carved in the gable , doors are 
represented as opening inwards, the so-caled 
' Broken Tomb has a large chamber hewn out oi _ the 
rock to represent the imenor of a house, with ben 
j ches along three sides, and in the Don Grave there is 
a carved bed in^idt the chamber 
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A disiinctive feature tj f Phrygian a rchit^urg was 
' the use of terrac otta tiles M ornam ent, represented 
$v examples Ircm Qpidion and from Pazarli, in cen- 
tral Anatolia; they may also be rendered as geometric 
'patterns nn'Thefac ad.es of two oftheshnnes of Midas 
< ‘icy These tiles seem to have been used as a frieze 
beneath the pediment of gabled buildings Vertical 
;ind hoi , rental beams and cross-ties were used in the . 
wnod'er framework of some of the Phrygian buildings 
■oTCoroion Together with the chamber of the great 
tumulus and the ornate furniture found there they 
attest to the wide variety of Phrygian wood- working 
and the hif^h levels of ski ll achieved in an essentially 
A natnpi Tci vil i sa tio nT owing much to Assyria and 
pe rhaps also to Urartu, but at the same time presefV- 
\ mg ils_pwn identsly. 

Median and Persian Architecture _ 




The architectural achievements of the. Med« and 
Pe rsians hci~ 5Te^He~rcign of Cyrus the Great tore 
recent l v_bcen recognisedjn buildingsoljhc eight n 
seventh century BC excavated tn western Iran, at 
GodCTtepe, Baba Jan and NushAJan. 

Xt Godin Tepe, Level 1 1 , the upper citadel ongtnaU 
(v comprised a fortified manor, or minor palace* 
which centred around a larger and a smaller col- 
umned hall, with additional smaller rooms and rows 
of magazines; the whole was. protected by a fortifica- 
tion wall with bastions, a tower and arrow slots. 

At Bab a" Jan. in 'Levels II ami l, the manor must 
have presented b formidable facade, being defended 
1 by eight rectangular lowers, one of which was re- 
placed in Level I by a columned portico as the mam 
entrance; the space within the towered wall compris- 
ed a rectangular court, later roofed, with a long room 
on either side. A contemporary building in another 
part of the same site had one room decorated in a 
style unknown elsewhere, with heavy painted wal 
tiles. Columns were also a feature of a large citadel 
building, approximately contemporary with the man* 
or of Baba Jan, at Haftavan Tepe, in the Urmia basm 
of north-west Iran. 

At Tepe Nush-1 Jan. near Hamadan (bebatanaj, 
well-preserved mud-brick 'buildmgCbT Median date 
have been uncovered in Level 1 (c j' 00-550 BC) 
f p 9ip) Io one building the earliest k nown example 
of a fire altar has been discovered Unusual mural 
decorations.' suggesting long experience in the use of 
mud brick, include recessed crosses, blind windows, 
and holes with the appearance of serving to support a 
scaffold. Another building was a fort, with ramp 
leading to a staircase, turning round a central pier 
and roofed with a mud-brick corbel- vault, The pal- 
aces and tombs of the Persians show that many fea- 
tures of their remarkable columnar architecture were 
derived from the older civilisations: the gorge mould- 


ing from Egypt; the sculptured mony^s, tcUeL 
carveirbfthmnns a nd Wvc hrome glazedbrickwork 
fron TM esopoSnua ; the style ot^s onr^dircctiy 
perh ajis from Urartu , 

The site of Pa sargadae comprises four groups ■ , 
structures scattered otef a plain, centred round the 
citadel, the residential palace, the tomb of Cyrus arid 
the sacred precinct respectively. Rusticated m.unin- 
rvis a feature of the great platform of the ciude' 
(Takhli^Suleiman). w hose am bitious plan was aban- 
doned, presumably art he death of Cyrus (53 <1 BC Lin 
i favour of a more j nodest sche me in mud brick. The 
1 Tomb of Ciriis (p.86BJ, a simple box-like monument 
cf limestone 3.2 m x 2.3 m (10 ft 6 in * ; 7 ft 6 mi, 
gabled, and standing on a platform of six steps, is 
typically Achaemenian in its use of large blocks, 
a ccurat^lyicut, smoothly dressed, without mortar out 
reinforced by swallowtail clamps of and iron. Sis 
design , based on an early type of gabled house, is 
paralleled in the southern Zagros highlands by the 
lamb of GuM-Dokhrar, and has possible antecedents 
'in the underground tombs witt gabled roofs in Eun- 
istan and in central Iran at Tepe Sialk. near Kashan. A 
(continuing tradition of gabled roofs is suggested by 
'their «dcurr*nce in all the finished chambers of the 

rock-cut tomb of Darius 1 . 

Susa, ancient city of Elam, became the Persian 
i capitiTIrrsuccessiori to Babylon with the building 
' there of a citadel and palace complex by Danus 1 
• (522- 486 BC). A most illuminating building inscrip- 
tion tells how the resources and skills of the whole 
empire were utilised in the const ruction of the palace 
•. buildings. Cedar was brought from Lebanon, teak 
from the Zagros mountains and southern Persia. 
wfilTe thcTiaked' bricks were made by the Babylonian 
method. Most significant of all, craftsmen were 
drawn, from the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians 
and Ionian Greeks. The remarkable compound of 
features which constitute the unique and gracious 
architecture of Persia is thus wcplaine id . W«j 
palace and a later one by Artaxentes 11(404-^58 BC )_ 
com_e the famous gla zed-brick decor ations, _po_r^ 
t ra vina processions of archer^ lions, buIKorj ftagons 

■ ^The Palace of Persepejisjpp 90A-E , 91 A), begun 
in 518 BC by Darius I, was mostly executed by Xerx- 
es 1 (486-465 BC) and finished by Artaxerxes I about 
460 BC- The various buildings stood on a platform, 

1 . .. ■ *i„. in well- 


■ partly built up and partly excavated, faced in well- 
laid local stone bound with iron clamps, about 60 m 
x 275 m (1500 ft x 900 ft) in extent and nsmg 15 m 
( 5 QM above the plain at the base of a rocky spur. Tbe 
approach on the north-west was by a magnificent 
fiight of steps, 6.7 m (22 ft) wide, shallow enough for 
horses to ascend. A gatehouse by Xerxes had mu - 
j trick walls, faced with polychrome bricks, and front 
and rear portals guarded by stone bulls. A third 
doorway on the south led towards the Apadana , a 
grand audience hall, 76.2m (250ft) square and w-uh 
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V>„ linv , t x columns within sis hni (2d ft) thick walls. 

1/ bei*un by Darius but completed by his two successors, 

|t stood on its own ten-nee, 3 m (1(1 ft) high; had three 
non seises, each with double colonnades; stairways on 
the north and east sides: and minor rooms across the 
south side and in the four ancle towers. The Palace of 
Pa riuv small bv comparison, lay immediately sou I I < 

1 of the Apadana, near the west terrace wall This 
might have been finished in his lifetime, as also the 
terraced TrLpvlwT. which lay centrally among the 
I hull dings and iTcted as a yocptmn cham ber arid 
guard- room for the more private quarters of the 
i p a | :i ce group Also by Darius was the ‘Treasury , m 
the south-east angle of the site, a double -walled 
administrative and storehouse building with col- 
umned hails if different sires and only a single door- 
wav. The buildings of Darius were arranged in the 
loose fashion of earlier times. Xerxes added his in 
between- He built his own palace near the south-west 
angle, connected with an L-shaped building, identi- 
fied as the women’s quarte ts Jharemj whj^h com- 
pleted the enclosure of a court semth of the Tnpylon. 

‘Hall of the Hundred 

Columns* (finWaT^rtaxencg5Ttli.s is a felt 
U5C 6S-6 m (225 ft) 11^ 

(37 ft) high, su^fwriu^a fLaL. ce dar roof (p ^ UAi’-J- 
The walls were double, except on th e north side, 
w-here a portico faced aiprecourt,jvith its own gale- 
house' - separated from the Apadana forecourt by a 
Mout wall. The Throne Hall had two doorways and 
seven windows on the entrance wall, matched on the 
Other three sides except that niches replaced the win- 
dows, All were framed in stone surrounds in the 
3.4m (li ft) thick brick wall, 

From Persepolis have been recovered many wnn- 
terful arcHTFec miiTsculptures. AIL the monumental 
flairs were lined w jtTi relie fs ~ as a lso t he A pa dan a 
^errSceT where they were arranged in triple tiers ot 
^registers’, separated bv_ bands of iosettes._ Npbies,_ 
courtiers, chieftains, tribirte*^rere and guardsmen 
iir^iznifieg^pro cession, an^Lrasjl 1 ^^ 
Subjects filledjhc aw kw ard angles^f Jhe stairways 
and the deep jambs of the doorways (p.90E) Step- 
ped battlements crowned the parapet walls. All these 
sculptures were originally in brilliant colour. Col- 
umns of the lesser apartments had wooden shafts, 
thickly plastered and decorati-ely painted, but those 
of the Halls were of stone throughout. They have a 
character all their own, with moulded bases, fluted 
• -sfittfts arid ttfrious, complex c apitals with vertical 
Ionic-like volutes and twin bulls or dragons support- 
incth e roof beams (p.90B,D). 

The Tomb of Darius, Naksh-i-RusUm (485 BC) 
(p.9lB), 13 km (8 miles) north of Eeisepolis^is one of 
four rock-hewn sepulchres of the great Achaemenian 
kings. Its facade, 18-3 m (60ft) wide, appears to re- 
produce the south front of Darius' palace at Perse po- 
lis, with four columns of the double-bull type, central 
doorway with Egyptian- like cornice, and tipper com- 


p.irl merit m which an elaborate throne, 2 7m (9 ft) 
hich, is supported by two rows of figurcv. 
which the king, stands before a fire altar Near the 
tomb stands a Yirs, Temple , _a stone squ are 
l m ntaming a single room, a p proache d_by an outside 
■ stairway (p.91C). 


re 
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Seleudd, Parthian and Sassanian 
Architecture \f *■■*■*■ 

I he Seleucid Empire , founde d in 312 BC after the 
death of Alexander, began to disintegrate about 24 ; 

BC. and after 140 BC was confined to the region west 
"oTtlTe Euphrates, finally giving way to the Romans in 
(34 BC-Mc an while there was a_considcrable influx of 
M xccdoni a n inffC reek' settle rs . who built many new y, , 
towns, inclu ding Seicucta, near Babylon, and Anti- 
nrh , in Syria. l^Ractria. on the eastern border, they 
s pread Greek civilisation to. India: but in general 
their influence was uneven T a i]A in art and jirchs- 
tecturc it was sometimes the Hellenistic and some- 
times the local Pcrsian character t hat pre vailed. The 
Part hians, whn wrested the eastern and Mesopota- 
mian ter ritories piecem e al Fdrii Th e Seleucids, re- 
spected' the ReTlenjstic culture and institutions and 
under theirlong rule (he new Greek cities flourished 
Yet as integration ' proc eeded", the arts profoundly 
decTi ned. With the Sassanian dyn asty (22^-642), 
whe n the principal city wasCtes fpTTcin, nearBabylnn, 
vigour sprang anew and a number of fine puiRE ngs 
^cted wtiTeB^form a connecting Tfnk between 
the old Mesopotamian architecture on the one hand 
and B yzantineon the other . Pa laces were ihe domi- 

nanHypei , „ , 

i "The Palace, Fcruz-absd (south of Pfrttpolis) 

250) (p.92), built of stone rubble faced w-ith plaster , 

. has a deep, open-fronted arched entrance leading to 
'.three domed halls, forming a reception suite, beyond 
■which is a court surrounded by private chambers. The 
domes are seatet} over the three square halls w-uh the 
help of ‘sqyinctl* -arches th rown across the angles 
(p 92C), while the internal wails below them are 
ornamented with niches having plaster archivolts and 
enframe men is of a classical complexion bul^ppeG 
with cornices of the Egyptian 'gorge' type (P-^.n- 
The Palace of Shapur I, RLshapur (west of Perse po- 
lls) ( c 260X, was a remarkable building built of p.as- 
lered stone rubble . with a cruciform plan, dominate 
by a central dome of elliptical section springing from 
floor level. The coloured -pi aster wall -deco ration of 
modelled architectural features again had a classical 

„ character. . , , 

. The Palace, Sarvistan (vicinity of Persepolis) tc 
■350) (p S^TwasTronted by the typical deep barrel- 
vaulted porches, behind which rose a beehive dome, 
carried on squinch arches (p.92H), marking the pnn 
cipal apartment. The dome was pierced with open- 
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Prehistoric Architecture 

In the Aegean, during th^ehistoric period, there 
we riTTwp distinct archi teetjt cal. If ad i tlfin s wh i cH can 
be seen clearly in the domestic buildings of the Early 
Bronze Age: one in wB tcti'ih e typical house was a. 
free-standing hut with just_a single .roam, and the 
other in which houses consisted of an apparently 
random and totalJyjsymiDetiicaUgglonieration of 
rooms. The differences are. as much as anything, 
gi-nprapMaL The first is found in mainland Greece 
and the north-east regions, most notably at.Earlv. 
6ronze^\ge Troy, the se cond i n Asia Minor and in . 
Crete, hew buif dinfls in this period were monu- 
mental, with the exception of those cm the citadel of 

'-' hall (Build- 
'was neatly 


f Trm^'hirh inclu ded a large rectangular h all (Build- 
; ing HAY, consisting of aroo m w hich v 


' square with a deep porch formed fcv prolonging ; Ihg 
I idde w atts: "this Is The so-cal led megaton plan, which 
■, I was «The th e bTsis of the Uassical u reejtcmple. . 
jfiTthe second millcmum Bt there were important 
developments in the agglomerated buildings of 
Crete. Maritime contact with the eastern Mediterra- 
nean had created increased wealth there, and this was 
r^tedinth e buildittgoE pal aces* . the rcj jdenoK of _ 
powerful nijcrj who con trolled the towns in which 
lEey we reVituated.^Buririaaitlon they.houscd the 
administration and served as places of manufacture 
a ;y ind storage. AnjssenIiaLfea.lur c _!_ a d?P!5 (i lhc 
*4 Near East and Egypt, wasjhe arrangement of rooms 
I (at this time sti B quitTasymmetric al) round a court- 
vard. which rmghi well be totally enclosed, Thefiisl 
palaces were built in the nineteenth century BC but 
o blite rated ab out 1625 BC in a series of catastrophic 
earthquakes. They were then rebuilt in a more sump- 
tuous manner, but all were destroyed (along with 
country houses and the towns) in the mid-fifteenth 
century BC. the o nly known exception being the 
greatest, Knossos, which survived until about 137. 
BC During its Iasi Knossos was occupied by 
Greek -speakinfc peoples; it no! certain whether ihc 
whole of Crete was ruled from Knossos, since there 
may have been oflier palaces not yet excavated in 
western Crete , but it is clear that Knossos dominated 
the eastern half of the island. 




$/ 
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- / The Palace of Kgossos 1 p.97) was arranged round . 
an open f court measuring 170 x 82,5 'Minoan feet 
off) 3036 m. The buildings covered 122m (400 ft) 
square (approximately 1.6 hectares, 4 acres). Out- 
side was another paved court (the west court) crossed 
bv raised walks, a typical feature of Minoan archi- 
tecture, and overlooked by the monumental west 
facade, with the principal entrance at its southern 
end, Characteristically for Minoan architecture, this 
entrance, lo the western state rooms, was indirect 
and dog-leg in form. The buildings of the palace had 
at least two storeys. The ground floor consisted most- 
ly 0 f storage rooms. Those in the west wing contained 
oil jars, whereas others on the north side were prob- 
ably granaries. The most important room at this level 
in the west side was the so-called throne room, 
approached from an anteroom, at a level lower than 
the court, from which it opened by four pairs of 
folding doors. The throne room itself was dark and 
mysterious: the stone throne was against the north 
wall, and flanked by benches, the walls decorated 
with frescos. The purpose is religious rather lhan 
' K>y al - 

"On the principal (first) floor of the west wing were 
spacious state rooms. The restored piano nobile illus- 
trates the way in which rooms in the palace were 
arranged for functional purposes (here clearly cere- 
momaff rathe' r than for reasons of symmetry. On the 
north side of the court was a separate entrance, 
approached from the 'theatral area* outside the 
palace. To the east of this were rooms for industrial 
activity. Centrally in the east wing, at the upper level, 
was a further hall of sta te. Near the south-east comer 
of the central court the slope was cut away to 
accommodate the three-storey royal apartments. 
The uppermost storey was on a level with the court; 
the other two are below court level, and faced east- 
wards over terraced gardens. The rooms here were 
1 thus isolated from the court, though connected with 
each other , Passages were cool and the at ea was lit by 
three light wcfTs; Rooms w£re_approaehed through 
rows of double doors, so that they could.be opened, 

— - 11.. _L.,« mrandlnino tL'tlC H-P- 


\y 


or totally or partiall y shu t off; everylhmg was de^ 
signed to permit the circulation of cool atr h to court- 
teract the intense heat of the Cretan summer The 
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mo S lor light and ve ntil at ion-Tw o long side 
IpT’Kr*' s£o»J!™™ s method ol rediranjlhe. 

SfeS Si^idSaaM panto* <° 

^SuLm end Bishapue .he« »er= .o*ered 
X’nto, Cfedphon (P «) b ™»“r «$££- 

) i^g^SSfiSSSS^ 

S&if^^sSppSiES;- 

abheik^m nomadic days . 

'CTeencd bv an enormous wall, 34.4m Ul*rt 0 ) , 
tHatT The latter it oman.en.ed with tier, of auachri 
5£>™ and arcades, an «”gg 

Roman influence. One wing oil h^ac^fdlm 19W 
aft-r an exceptional Tigris flood, rhe elliptical barre 
vault nver the hall, 7.3 nr (24 ft) lhk* at the and 
mine j6.7m (120 ft) from the Hoof to cover ne 

', 25.3 m (83 ft) span, equalled jf it - 

miohtiest Structural achievements of Ancient Home. 

ul ifttisM— Sas sanian -domes we re usual y - 

1 Hgtrueied wh olly in "this manner— tut substanfia^th _ 
vault ,s "made up of arch rings sloped against an end 
wall! » as to avoid the necessity ofiemjwjjj wood 
centering This was a practice adopted for t>nCK 
vaults equally in Ancient Egypt and m Assynan 
architecture. 
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st airway^ iipJ it wells* and colonnades of d ownward 
tapering express- wood columns were typ ic ally MT 
n oan. as weri the elaborate a n& developed san itation 
and drainage. In "plan, particularly, the pa face ap- 
pears at a first glance to be chaotic* but its layout was 
the result of organic growth; this can best be appreci- 
ated from within, particularly in those domestic quai? N : 
ters which Sir Arthur Evans restored in order to give 
a proper impression of [heir character. Other Cretan 
palaces (such as Phasstos, Mallrn and Zakro) were 
smaller but similar in style. 

1 More Ordinary domestic architecture of the Min- 
c®ns is represented by a hous e at F yrgos. in the 
^u^th-w est of X j etc.* built o Tgypsum blocks, with a 
fir st-floor verandah (with three Minoan columns) 
placed directly over the porch; the effect is of a 
smaller- scale version of the domestic quarters of the 
palaces. Particularly well preserved are the town 


houses a! Akrotiri, on the island of Thera, buried 
during the eruption of (he volcano in the fifteenth 
century; these too are typified by their irregular 
agglomeration of rooms , with large window openings 
and balconies. 

The tombs of Minoan Crete arc not monumental. 
Some are rectangular structures subdivided into 
small rooms, whereas others are simple rock-cut 
chambers. 

On th e mainland of Greece, the buildings of the 
early second millennium BC were free-standing 
megaron houses. In The second half of the millen- 
nium, Cretan influeixees and political developments 
led to the evolution of palaces, and the introduction 
of the courtyard In these "palaces, however, the 
megaron, even when Hanked by Othe r rooms, re- 
mained the essential Feature. 

The Palace at Tiryns (p.99) is on a low, rocky 
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citadel hi]] r in prehistoric limes situated by the edge 
i.flhe sea. There are traces of Early Bronze Age 
buildings (including an e n igmali c circular structure of 
baked, brick) bin the visible remains are of the Late 
Bronze Age. Massive fortifications 10 the upper part 
of the citadel were constructed in the second hair of 
the fourteenth century BC in the irregular style of 
masonry termed cyclopcan by the Greeks oflhe Cks- 
iical period. Later additional walls included a slightly 
lower terrace to the north, and a long, narrow 
approach on the east side provided with two gates, 
Which could be barred. Towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century BC the area of the fortification was 
doubled by enclosing yet another terrace to the 
north. Such defences are in direct contrast to the 
more open character of the Minoan palaces. 

'Ibc palace at Tiryns was on the upper part of the 
audit- When the fortifications were strengthened 
the original gateway on the east side was replaced by 
• decorative propvlon, H-shaped in plan, with a sm- 
£]( . door in the cross-wall and columns between the 
■.'.de walls, at front and back. In front of this was a 
1 ,., recourt with a colonnade along the outer wall, 
containing a row of magazines, built of massive 
blocks and roofed by means of corbelled vaults; there 
v,os a similar tow of magazines at the south end. The 
propylon led to an outer court, on the north side of 
which a second propylon. similar in plan, led to an 
mnet court . flanked on the east, south and west sides 
bv wooden colonnades; at the centre on the north 
Sl de was the colonnaded porch of the principal meg- 
aron This porch gave access to an anteroom through 
at link opening comparable with those in Minoan 
palaces Behind this the main, inner room contained 
a large circular decorated hearth in a group of four 
columns which probably supported a lantern. The 
floor of this room was plastered and painted, with a 
space, presumably for a throne, on the east side. The 
walls of the anteroom were decorated at the base with 
an alabaster frieze, with a pattern of two semicircles, 
back to back, between vertical rectangular panels 
each divided into three vertical bands; il has been 
suggested, plausibly, that this design is the origin of 
die Lnglyph and metope pattern of the Doric order. 

The Palace at Mycenae is eMcntiallyjittular. Vast 
fortifications w T eTe“Cdnstfucted at the same time as 
those of neighbouring Tiryns, probably by the same 
workmen and certainly in the same style. The prin- 
cipal feature is the entrance, which is protected by a 
flanking bastion. The gale is at the inner end: great 
upright stone jambs 3,1m (10 ft) high support an 
immense lintel 4.9 m long X 1.06m high x 2.4 m deep 
(16ft x 3ft 6 in X 8ft) over an opening 3 m (10ft) 
wide. Above is a triangular- shaped, corbelled open- 
ing filled with a stone panel, bearing a caned relief 
depicting two rampant lions facing a central column 
of the dow riwarddape ringjyjs. This is the Lion Gate 
(pp .99C , I dOTT) , which takes its name from this carv- 
ing, Inside the fortification, by the gateway, is a 


circular enclosure formed byan inner and outer row 
of continuous upnghf stones with horizontal slabs 
over them; this surrounded the shaft graves of Lhe 
burial place of kings who ruled before the fortifica- 
tions were built (a second grave circle always re- 
mained outside the fortified area), f urther inside the 
citadel were houses, and amongst them a shrine, Lie 
'house with the idols', distinguished by fresco paint- 
ings depicting a goddess, and containing terracotta 
cult figures. The palace proper at the top of the 
citadel was simpler than at Tiryns; a plastered court 
led to the tnegaron, consisting of a porch, an 
antechamber entered by a single door, and a main 
room 13m x 12 m (42 ft bin X 39fl 3m). 

The Palace a I PyIos had a courtyard leading to a 
megaron porch, but the inner room with central 
hearth and columns was set to the side, more in the 
Minoan manner. To the cast of this another, smaller 
court led to the mam mcgaion, which was conven- 
tionally aligned, and an anteroom with a single cen- 
tral door. This palace w-as not heavily fortified 
The most impressive and substantial tombs of Late 
Bronze Age Greece (about 1600 BC) are the 
circular chambers eul into the hillside » approached by 
an .open pass age or ‘dro mos' and lined with masonry , 
The eba mbe rs were corb e 1 -va ulted s tructu reshaped 
|j kejyi d- f a sh i o ned beeh ives, the uppe r part of which 
emerged above ground level, and were covered w ith 
a mound. After the final burial the dromes was filled 

Thejnost s plen did tholos is Jit Mycenae, l he so- 
called ‘Trcasuryoif Atre us* (or ‘Tomb of Agamem- 
non’, both names being applied to it in later, Classical 
rimes) (p.100). It was built after 1350, but before 
lyt) BC. Here the stone lifting is of excellent quality 
masonry throughout. The dromos Is about 6 m (20 fi ) 
wide and 36m (118ft) long, its side walls rising to a 
maximum of . 13 7 m (45 ft) at the entrance to the 
chamber, The chamber itself is 14.1m (47ft bin) in 
diameter and 13,2 m (43 ft) high, made up of thirty- 
four circular courses of masonry, cut during construc- 
tion to give the final curvature, and capped with a 
single block of stone , There are clear indications that 
decoration, probably metal, was attached to the 
walls. A lateral rock-cut chamber 8.2 m (27 ft) square 
and 5.8m (19ft) high, possibly once lirrd with 
masonry .was the actual place of burial, The facade to- 
the main chamber is over 10.3 m (34 rtf hig.<, with a 
doorway 5.4 m (17 ft 9 in) high. The entrance passage 
is 5.4m tong, and roofed by two enormous limestone 
lintels, one of them weighing more than 100 tons. On 
either side of the door were two green limestone 
half-columns (large portions of which are preserved 
in the British Museum). They are of the usual taper- 
ing form , and decorated with bands of chevron oma- 
menfin relief! Them angle over the lime! contained 
slabs of deep red stone, carved with horizontal bands 
of connected spirals, separated by mouldings, with 
plain bands between them. A strip of green stone. 
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carve d with a row of discs and surmounted by rising 
spirals and thetriglyph and metope pattern B PP C * 
on the lime!- Other ^portanttholos tombsare h 
"Tornh of Clylemnestra at Mycenae, ^e doorol 
which had fluted shafts, and (he Treasury <>rV I 
at Orthwn*!HJ$ In Bocotta 


The Dark Age' 

wd ?hlt t is unlikely to have influenced later build- 

£-£■ «« Corinth) or wooto 

Itimitfn with wattle iofill over timber wlMpeis Can u 
S) The tools of bolh buildings were of thatch. 


The Classical Period 
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The Doric Order 


ssassss 

***' bui r 

giiS3SS& 

to £ Hchcitic period columns ovet seven 
times theit diameter in height. are known. 

The circular shaft, diminishing at the top t 

of the ammeter nttl.eb.se, is usually 
SS into twenty shallow (lutes orcha"nelsscpa. 

tated b, shari) ’amses'. hnt 

ES ss’rfsss; :1S 

f ™. „ 0 fiij called the entasis, to counteract the con- 
ave^tance produced by stt.ight-sid e d eolu tnn s 
(n 104) ’ The shaft terminates in the hypotrache , 
usually formed of three grooves in archaic examples 


and later of one groove; immediately 
block which forms the capital, is the c.pn • , 

the fluted shaft known as ihe ‘tracheLum or neck. n| 

The distinctive capital consists of abacus anck^ . _ 

Mear (he base of the echinus arc annulets or ht n 
Cental fil^s. from three to five m number. 
stop the vertical lines of the arrises and O^soihe 
shift The form of the echinus vanes with thi d ■ e 
of the building- In the earlier temples a, Paei. 
frt 103B C) it projects considerably and i* h -* 
SSS’SLS. In mature esam^es 
Parthenon (P-103F), the projection is c 

nfofiie more subtle; in Hellenistic work, when the 
column has become more slender, the »*ok 
it; shallower and narrower and the curve ot the 
“i appoacbec a .neigh. Hue. Tbe abacus wbtcb 
forms the upper member of the capital, is a square 
slab, u n moulded until the IlelkniUic P^nodwhen 
sometimes acquired a small moulding a v P; 

The Doric entablature (p 102) has three mat ^ 
sions (a) The architrave or principal beam, which t 

r,Kfir&r5 S ;; 

»»»£aS5BSS.«. 

The frieze, which is formed of mgtyphs i 
■vertical channels (glyphs), and two half chartnels a 
each side (so three glyphs') alternating with metop . 
or square spaces sometimes ornamented I with 
relief sculpture, as in the Parthenon (PP; 

ABC) A triglyph isialigned over each colum < 
fnniher centra 11 V over each intercolummation A 

S23££U« **»• « tS5o£ 

Uh a bevelled edge. It is a general rule that Doric 
friezes must end with a triglyph . which my _be moved 
outwards from its proper position over 
the end column: to achieve this, the columrr 
brouKht closer together at the comers. (0 i he cor 
nice or geison, which is the upper or crowTnngf^J- 
The soffit or underside has an inclination &PP 
imatine lo the slope of the roof, and has flat blocks 

which suggest the ends of sloping rafteis. A 

-figiypb -i 

SSS££SL ^.f; 

, SS W the Temple of Zeus * O ympts) 
K is is often omitted (as in the P»ribenon). h the 
latter ax* the ends of the cover tiles are stopped b> 
intefmae. The sima always crowns the raking eorn ‘ c 
Se pediment, which is not provided with mutuie , 
and is identical in profile to that oft he Io«c 
Indeed, the first recorded use of the word Ion 
an architectural technical term is to describe the 
raking cornice of the Doric porch to the Teles tenon 
at Eleusis, of the mid-fourth century BC. on the 
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OPTICAL corrections m ARCHITECTURE 


A 


A 


CORRECTION » APPAPC^JWORTOg 

FROM AN INSCRIPTION ON THE FACES OF THE AfOC 
OF A TEMPLE AT PRIEISE 


COLOUR EFFECT on PROPORTIONS 

I THE METOPES t-KAOS WALL BEING BUCK THE 
COLUMNS APPEAR STURDIER frTHE ARCH!’ 
TRWE-TfilCLTWS oCORHid HAVE IMPORTANCE 
V WITH REVERSED COLOURING THE COLUMNS 
J APPEAR THINNER HIGHER 1 1 THE ENTA& 
UkTURE LOSES IN IMPORTANCE. 


THE PARTHENON ATHENS' EAST FRONT 


^THE PARTHENON 

if .ItCUHATONOFCOU/klW 
AN O ENTABLATURE 


^METHOD™ 
^ENTASIS 

*t±td ARE BOTTOM tTOP 
UUMETEAS SESPECTWELT. 
DE5CRBE 5El#CfiCLES ON 
THESEaATc ERECT PERPEN 
DtCULARCOTTWi; LARGER 
OE IN 3. DIVIDE SEClCNTa 
J t HllGHT Of COLUMN 
WTO MNWJWHR OF EQUAL 
PAflTi-SWj'tltMBlR 
BOTH L2S FROM a. TKd 
POKTSLiilNSECMERT 
ERECT PEHPOOCULARS 
CuntCCPBSSPOtONG 
OMSIONS OF THE HEIGHT. 
Ti«(J THE POINTS THUS 
OBTAINED DRAW CURVE 


PALLEL STRAIGHT 
IES HAVING CONCAVE 

rves on EITHER ' 
It APPEAR CLOSER 
AETHER IMTFC CENTRE 

SIMILAR EFFECT PRO- 
CED BY INCLINED - 
!F^ AS INDICATED IN 


RALL&- STRAIGHT 
IES HAVING CONVEX 
RVES ON EITHER- 

-.r- iddtaQ WiriFH 


THf TEMPLE FRONT AS 11 APPEARS IN EXECUTION 
FCfTH cKD rtORIZONTAL LINES AND INCLINED 
^VERTICAL FEATURES AS AT G. 

iTHE TEMPLE FRONT AS IT WOULD APPEAR IF BUILT 
)aS AT E WrTHOUT OPTICAL CORRECTIONS 

THE TEMPLE FRONT AflWNCED WITH VERTICAL AXES 
»NKX STYLOBATE. ARCHITRAVE - 
T NTAfJLATURE, * PEDIMENT PRODUCING RESULT AS AT E 
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0 C ',2* n P non which records the spccifictioo for tha, 
structure 


The IottLt Older 


Ionic columns, including capital and base, are usually 
" nine and ten times their lower diameter n 
height and have twenty-four flutes separated by ilaE 

tened mh Etrrly c«mpl«. ■ 

m ., nv as fortv. forty- four or foitv-eighi flutes, wnren 

then are shallow and separated by a sharp { J 
I-nic columns of southern mainland Greece (the 
ISoXcse) usually have only twenty flutes wrth 
flattened arrises There are 
principally that used m 

that developed in the fifth century RC in Atnens, 

which eventually prevailed ov . cr *, '* *“^a™ about 
The capital has two pairs of volutes or spira l, 
two-thhds the diameter in height, one pn r on the 
Kofthe column, the other on the back, and joined 
LX Sides by a concave cushion, sometimes ^atn 
but usually ornamented with numerous hutes f hets 

i hr ids The volute scroll rests on an echinu , 

T ! nn, rn & volute scrolls is a shallow 
^ t l _ texfiiccanita] presented difficulties at the 

esissasfE-«» «- - ^ 

ZiJL. , canted anule volute was used <p ; 107>- IW 
four fronted capital of Peloponnesian loiuc asm the 
n ,r of the Temple at Bassae, is exceptional m 
Classical Greek arthitertnre Ihoefth if became ,n- 
ereaainelv common in the Hellenistic perm 

The ionic entablature (p.107) psssed thro agh .m - 
ices since, of development. Asevolvedin theca tern 

f nt Fuhesus, it was increased t>y a nign 

in treasuries built at Delphi by ca. _ 
in or in unusual monuments sue 

S^‘»^S£5 


the entablature, but the dentils wcre omiU^ The 

roof 
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v The Corinthian Order 


-me Corinthian order made Us first •«««"*£ 

Greek architecture in the fifth century BC as a dec 
orative variant . of the Ionic, X it was first used 
only for internal colonnades (Bassae. Epidauius. he 

2> at Delphi) or for fancifrt. -™hum.a (tl« 

ment.ThedisurKnwiapitalismuchdeeperirwo'he 

^£on 

of the capital was due to Callimachus, a famous Athe 

the root of an acanthus plant, the su ms _an ^ tho 

which grew and turned into volutes at thc an &J. ' 
X -The nerfected tvpc has a deep, inverted bell, the 
lower pan of w hich is surrounded by ^o riersof eig¥ 
acanthus leaves, and from between the ^ of 
uooet row rise eight caulicoh (cauhs - stalk 1, ^ 
surmounled by a only, 

helices supporting the angles ^ot jh _ ^ J ‘ idd 

s;t5sa»^2«sS" a 

lablanire. 


<p u') l0 3’fhe°T^ple of Atheo. WkE Atbeot 


Evolution of the Orders 
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wr i„« r templ«weie built, of more durable form 
BC larger te n decorated. The inspiration is 

30 kT, 10 b Jsough in the cities of the Levant, with 
P ^h K y e GrceT we C now trading The orders re* 
LatheleoS^c divisions of the Greek world,. 
£?*«? Done 

Ws£Mmm 

mmmi 

T before became more substantial and m- 
*°‘ k colonnades either in porches or com- 

£ buildings. The plans of tern- 

p etel> surroui. * and eastern Greek areas; 

SSEtoSttSi”- ^ .heir MM* 
wMeb distinguishes east™, Greek M MU»d 

architecture The eastern Greek versions (pp-l». 

are dearly related to Levantine prototypes, par- 
ticularly the capital with two outward-turning volutes 

SC.S 2UT- .or found b 

gISS until the sixth century BC; earlier examples 
Ph,ve existed in wood. There are two variants, 

*? J n f the northern Aegean and coastal region 
f h \coiit) which is closer to the oriental prototype, 
he vl^tes rising from separate stems , and that of the 
A«ean the Cyclades and adjacent coastal 
regions, where the volutes are linked (lon^ )- The 
Aeolic style died out in the fifth century BL. 

The origins of the Doric order are more obscure It 
was probably developed m Don an Corinth, w 
aivesthe order its name, though it was also ‘hetradi. 

architectural form in non -Dorian mainland 

cities such as Athens. The capital echoes the Bronze 
A „ tf type though there is no evident for lhe do ^ 

S.%», sW uud kb MM M- u 

Rrnti 2 e A sc columns survived at the time or me 
eighth and seventh centuries BC, except l osc s 
examnS on the facades of the Tholos tombs, of 
which at least, the Treasury of Atreus was c eared 
at this time The entablature with the 

tdglyph and metope frieze reflects the 
decorate prehistoric structures including the 1 teas 
orv of Atreus— but similar patterns were used 
decorate other objects, such as painted vases and .arc 
found 0 n ivory work made in Syria. Any of these may 
have been the inspiration of the Done order. MS 
tapotlMf to emphasise .ha. 

rather than structural in inspiration. 1 hese early oec 
orative schemes were undoubtedly worked out in 
wood The Temple of Poseidon at Isthmia, near 

Corinth, has stone walls (patterned to « a stmc- 
lUT e of wooden framing with bnck infill) and a stone 
stylobate, but nothing survives of columns or entab- 
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““nvSa'oM he" Sne 

SWn .L^ P m re T^h«^»«Aeol,e 
Je37afsm?na whi^h was destroyed, unfinished, 
S7iS lS« d^adeef the century, ^e earhcsMtcne 
versions of ionic are found m the island of ! I >eL l 
“ , „ f rh( . Naxians' probably the first temple ot 

Sd«dA^' h '7^ra°.“SCd« 
w» *• *2? “ f Sv“"t £S2. «i ** 

SSJXhL) M. Mr reHactingthe M 
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which were only gradually replaced m stone. 


/ Sanctuaries and Temples 


The Greeks recognised separate areas as sacred to a 

]S. b».h .» .hi;. «-» m ^r„»steU» 

surrounding countrvstde, Some were on 51 

. - fhe i a[e Bronze Age, where presumably visi 

K2£.“m U « =vcn »mc M»««y 
“(“Tied .„ ihm sefccdo" f«. «>*?« 

Others were chosen because of natural Astinctions, 

Inhabitants, in towns some sanctuaries c 

led citadels although in several Greek cities the ma 
SJ 2SS5, was not in the town at all, but outside in 
hecoumrysdde (the sanctuaries of lien at Argos and 

SsX? for example) Unless Jf ™ JUS 
dels, they were rarely walled, and formal gateways 

*— » w *• 
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ireltginus practice. .iiS sanctuaries of ,<»y piciuision 
'included a temple. By the Chssical period these iun- 
| pies varied in detail, though alnuist al. consisted 
- esscnriallv of simple rectangular burning '' 
statues of nods The statue stood in the celtooriuos. 

The width of which was limited by the jesirictcd sims 
of roof timbers, though inner colonnades mask « du 
‘ rooms possible The side, walls usually pended f»r- 
w audio C*wm the porch, so that the traditional meg- 
. plan. survives. Porches, in all hut the smallest 
; hmkhngs. were embellished with co vimns pU «d 

■ either between the ends of the side walls fin amU 

m a row in front of them (prostyle). 

The conventional description of the numbers o 

*.«**» «.**» * G '“ k ■""■W 

w ie‘ (stvlos. the Greek for column), Thus <1*1)1* 
fiwo columns), tetrastyle (four), hexastyle ■si.':), 
octasty Ic (eight) and decastyle (ten), 
three (rristvk) five fpentastyk). seven (heptasty le] , 

J -* 

caflv buildings, of the sixth century BC. Iju com 
mo ties i simple temples (apart from those w htch are 
mere LinemhcPished rooms! are distylc in anil- _ 
.ante terms arc used for the rumbej i d 
forming the facade of peripteral temples that >, 
ILe where the cells is surrounded by columns In 
such temples the number of columns along the flanks 
is variable In Doric temples of ;he fifth century BC 
the number on the flank usually is twice the number . 
i on the facade phis one, but the jcnjjih of a ter tp . 
reflects its internal arrangements where there may 
lie extra rooms, or false porches at tee back. 

External! v. temples might be made larger an , 
more impressive by using double of extemp 

' columns (dipteral) or even Three rows ^era ) 
along each end. The outer colonnade might be 
spaced as though there were a second, internal ro 
which is in fact omitted (pseudodiptcra!) , 

on haded false porches in non-penptera temples art . 
rare and restricted to prostyle examples; they arc 
called amphlprostyk and are either tetrastyle (the 
temple of Athena Nike on the Athenian Acropohs) 
or hexastyle (the fourth century BC temple of Athe- 

" 'sanctuaries might well contain more Danone tem- 
ple and include those of lessor importance than l 
principal building (such a* the temples of Artemis « 
the sanctuary of Asklepios at Eptdaums), or temples 
constructed at different periods but apparent^ of 
equal importance (as at Sehnus in Sicily)- Alt^were 

often monumental, generally “JSS 

listed with architectural motif* and mouldings such 
as tridvph-and-melope Inezes. or screens of col 
umns S AU sanctuaries had altars, even wasme 

temple. In sanctuaries which commanded the sup- 
port of all Greek cities (Zens at Olympia, Apollo at 
Delphi) individual cities might offer to the god a 

building resembling a small non-penptera! temple. 

termed a treasury ' (thesaurus); these were not mere 


in 


storage places but offerings in their own right. '"'V 
lavishly decorated with sculpture . and genera. h •- ’ > 

? me mo rati rig some important event. *ul i .0 ■' - lL ' ^ ‘ 

• in war (the Athenian treasury at Delphi' or 
covers of a rich vein of silver (the treasury ol .lu. 

Si ph ni a ns, also at Delphi! Buildii!^^'^^ 
peculiar to j particular cult. For example Ask > - 
'il Enidaurus (who was regarded as a mortal ^h.. 

• became deified) had a circular building, $ 

mde, which may have served ns acetvoiaph m G.es k., 

Vchitcclure circular buildings arenev erTcm prf> ■■ - 
serve commemorative purposes. The tholov a, D-J 
phi and the Philippeion at Olympia ate other exam- 
ples All were decorated with Corinthian colonnade. - 
internally. There was also a building for the 
ritual of incubation, the ataton, ^.£'' e £ \ 
would pass the night in the sanctuary in the hop* of a 
miraculous visit from the god. Most sanctuaries c- 
came full of monuments, statues and other of ermgs- 
often placed on elaborate high bases, and exited, ae. 
rectanmibr or semicircular seats and recesses 
manv sanctuaries it is possible to distinguish bet* een . 
Se most sacred area near to the temple and altar and 
the other, less holy area devoted to the hum*.. • 

' vo l vc ment in cult and ritual. In 
to be found buildings such as a theatre for the re U 
nous dramatic festivals, the stadium and hippo- 
drome for athlete contests and Chariot racing, i 
exercise grounds, palaistrai and gymr.aMj toiien 

SSSU-wocdoKS.W*-.) There a»> ^ 
special buildings lor the »cred banqueB in *1> * 

privileged worshippers consumed .heir hha.e , th. 
sacrificial meat, while redining n n COlJche$ lht 

^Thc Acropolis at Athens (p-HOl i* lhe_ supreme 
example of a Greek sanctuary. It was_ongtnaU> a 
Late Bronze Age citadel, with massive fortiftva.ioris- 
Sar to those at Tiryns and Mycenae, and with a 
w estern entrance gate flanked by a 
like the Lion gate at Mycenae ls- v ■ BC 0n 

lions remained in use until the sixth century • 
the summit there was undoubtedly a palace, des- 
troyed presumably early in the Dark Age. Nothin? 
Ze is known until .he eighth century BC. by whi h 
rime there was an altar on its highest point, and 
nossihly a simple nondescript temple to Athena Thv 
fempk was rebuilt and improved on several occa- 
sion? The core ofit became a double cells, one part 
facing east, the other, an anteroom, facing west, with 
two side-by-side inner rooms. There were.ietrast. 
prostyle porches at each end, and probably not later 
E the later seventh century BC, a peripteral col- 
onnade in the Doric order. This temple (the or 
temple ) was finally rebuilt, with the same plan, in 
aboSt 525 BC, but this was burnt by the Persians in 
4S0 BC The west cella was then patched up as a 
storeroom and^rts of 


storeroom ana pans «.n L "V"'“ . . , 

the renewed norlh wall of the Acropolis, probably as 

, a war memorial. 
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Earlv in the fifth century BC [perhaps to celebrate 
the victory at Marathon in 490) it was decided to add 
new buildings to the Acropolis. The old Bronze Age 
gateway was demolished, and a new propylon de- 
signed to replace it. It was I l-shapcd in plan, possibly 
with five doors in the cross- wall and four columns in 
amis to each facade, the antae being formed by re- 
turns along front and back from the side walls. To the 
south of the old temple’ a larger Doric temple, also 
to be dedicated to Athena, was begun, but this loo 
was burnt, unfinished, by the Persians. 

The Athenians merely tidied up the ruins when the 
Persians withdrew. Only when the Persians were 
forced to accept peace in 44V B(. was the w'ork re- 
newed. The old propylon was replaced by a more 
complex structure called the Trupylatu (a plural 
term, indicating that it is more than a simple propylon 
entrance) (p.113), the architect of which was Mnesi- 
ctcs. Its central element is again an H -shaped gate- 
way building, now turned so that it is on the east-west 
axis of the Acropolis. The inner hall is at a higher 
level, and the cross-wall, with five doors, is closer to 
the back. It is preceded by a flight of seven steps, 
except to the central (and largest) doo,r n through 
which passes a continuous slope, providing access for 
processions and sacrificial animals Both facades arc 
Doric hexastylc prostyle. Inner and outer halls had 
different roof levels. The roof of the outer hall was 
supported by two rows of three Ionic columns, flank- 
ing the central passageway. The ceiling was of marble 
(as was the rest of the structure except for contrasting 
elements in Eleusinkn limestone) with gilded stars in 
the coffer squares. The outer facade is flanked by two 
wings, placed against walls which run out from the 
sides of the main hall to north and south. Both are 
tristyle in antis with Dork columns smaller than those 
of the main gate halls. Behind the north wing is a 
rectangular room, the front wall of which has an 
off-centre door with flanking windows* This indicates 
that the room had couches placed around the walls 
and functioned as a formal dining room. The walls 
were decorated with panel paintings, w hich give it the 
name of Pinacotheca h picture gallery. The south wing 
was truncated and had only a wall behind its col- 
onnade, It corresponds to a similar-shaped am 
which flanked the earlier propylon, and gave access 
to the Nik£ Bastion. 

An interesting feature of Mnesicles 1 Fropylaea is 
the way in which it was built up from separate build- 
ing masses* each with its own roof line— the two 
wings on the west front, the outer entrance hall and 
the inner entrance hall— and the manner in which the 
separate elements of the earlier arrangement (gate 
house, dining room, inner rooms and L-shaped area) 
were now assembled into a more coherent composi- 
tion. The Fropylaea was started in 436 BC and left 
incomplete on the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War in 431 BC, 

The main building on the Acropolis is the revived 




large temple m Athena, the Parthenon, M 7 

BC and completed in 436 BC (pp ll)2.A,B,H. TT . 
Ilf*) The esKiing massive south foundations were 
re-used, but the temple was made wider by, extending 
it towards the centre of the Acropolis. I be facade 
was now given eight, rather than six, columns, w.i <■ 
there were seventeen along the flanks, the approved 
fifth-century ratio. The architects were Ictinus and 
Callicrates: it is not known how the work wasshaiec 
between them. Phidias was the master sculptor, and 
may have been responsible for general supervision of 
the work on the Acropolis, 

The temple stands on the conventional three steps, 
below which the foundation platform originally cre- 
ated for its predecessor remained visible on me wot, 
south arid east sides of the building Dimensions at 
the top step arc 30.9 m X 69.5 m (1(H fl x 228 ft ) n, ' J 
steps, with a height of 508 mm (20 in), were too high 
to use, so intermediate steps were provided at the 
centre of each of the short sides. The cellu consisted 
of two rooms end to end with hexastyic prostyle 
porches. The eastern room was 29.8 m long by 19. - m 
wide (98 ft * 63 ft), with internal Doric colonnades in 
two tiers, structurally necessary to support the root 
timbers inside the colonnades, towards the end, 
there stood the gold and ivory statue of Aihena 
Parthenos, the work of Phidias, representing Athena 
fully armed with spear, helmet, aegis and shield 
accompanied by a snake, and holding in her extended 
right arm a statue of victory. The ceiling was of woo d . 
w ith painted and gilded decoration. Light w as admit- 
ted, as normally in Greek temples, only through the 
doorway when the great doors were opened To the 
west, with its own poTCh, was a square chamber, me 
Parthenon or Virgin's chamber, a depository for 
valuable offerings. Here the roof was probably sup- 
ported by a group of four Ionic columns. The spaces 
between the antae and porch columns, at either end, 
were closed by metal grilles. 

On the exterior, the Doric columns me mu re ! y m 
(6 ft 2 in) in diameter and are 10.4 m (34 ft 3 in) high, 
approximately 5Vi times the diameter. The corner 
columns sre slightly larger in diameter, v.ith thcif 
spacing reduced to make it possible for the frieze to 
conform 10 the rule that it must terminate with a 
triglyph. 

The Farthencm is the best example in Greek tem- 
ple architecture of the practice of optical refinement 
Apart from the entasis on the columns, the long p 
horizontal lines of such features as stylobates f archit- 
raves and cornices, which* if straight in reality* would 
have appeared to the Greek eye to sag or drop in the 
middle of their length, were formed with slightly 
convex outlines. In the Parthenon, the stylobate has 
an upward curvature towards its centre of 60 mm 
(2ft in) on the east and west ends, and of 1 10 mm 
on the sides. Vertical features were also 
inclined inwards towards the top to correct the 
appearance of falling outwards; thus the axes of the 
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, corner columns fcan inwards 60 mm (2-AinJ and the 
flaxes of the columns, if extended upwards, would 
[meet at a distance of 2.4 km (Armies) above' he 
j stylobate. The joints of the marble roof tiles above 
[ the cornice were marked by carved anteftxae, which 
t formed an ornamental cresting along the sides of the 
building. There were no gutters except over the pedi- 
ments, with short returns along each side decorated 
with false (unpierced) lion’s head spouts Below the 
colonnades, the coffered ceilings, of marble, were 
supported on marble beams. The pedunenis had 
targe floral acroleria at the apex and lower angles. 
Ilie sculptural decoration uf the eastern pediment 
represented the birth of Athena, that of the western 
one !he contest of Athena and Poseidon for the pat- 
ronage of Athens. The carved decoration was excep- 
tionally lavish. All the metopes, totalling mnely-t wo 
were decorated in deep Telief. depicting scenes of 
combat: there were gods and giants on the east 
facade Greeks and Amazons on the west. Centaurs 
on the south, and battles of the Trojan war on the 
north All symbolise allegorically the successful 
struggle of the Greeks against the Persians. Though 
the porch architraves had ihe reguiae and guttae 
which normally occur under a Doric frieze, the frieze 
was in fact continuous in l he Ionic style, in low relief. 

Jt is a masterpiece of design and execution and ut- 
picts a procession . with the gods seated in their home 
on Mount Olympus. 

In the late sixth century the Parthenon was con- 
verted into a Christian church, dedicated to Divine 
Wisdom, thus perpetuating an attribute of Athena, 
An apse was formed at the eastern end, damaging ihe 
sculpture. From about 1204. under the Frankish 
Dukes of Athens, it served as a Latin church, until in 
1458 it was converted by the Turkish conquerors into 
a mosque. During the siege of Athens by the Vene- 
tians in 1687 a powder store exploded causing con- 
siderable damage; fortunately drawings had been 
made of the sculpture which survived before the ex- 
plosion. The north colonnade was restored m 1921- 
9, but ihe use of steel reinforcements, which have 
rusted, and the general atmospheric pollution of 
modem Athens, have necessitated a new and massive 
r programme of conservation, 

1 “ 1 'The other temples on the Acropolis are Ionic. The 
Temple of Athena Niki (Niki Apterps) (pp-110, 
113H, 135 A) stands on the bastion outside the Prop- 
vlaea! It is tetrastyle a mphi prostyle, with a con- 
tinuous frieze and no dentils* and measures only 
8,2 m x 5.4m (27ft x H ft 9 in) . There is no comren- 
tkmal porch: ihe front of the cel la has two rectangular 
piers between the antae which are closed by grilles 
instead of a wall with a door. More space for a con- 
ventional porch could have been obtained by omit- 
ting the rear colonnade; but this end, facing west, is 
the one that was visible on approaching the Aero- 
poll?. The temple was apparently designed by Calli- 
crates, shortly after 450 BC, but not built until 424 


BC. Subsequently, the temple was surrounded by a 
balustrade on the north, west and south sides of the 

^ ThTsecond temple, the Erechtheitm (pp-HO. IH, 
118, 119A,B), was the replacement for the 'old' tem- 
ple, and housed that temple’s venerable wooden cult 
statue of Athena, which had been evacuated to ha la 
mis at the time of the Persian invasion. There arc 
three possible reasons why the new temple was not 
placed on the foundations of the old , but mover! to an 
adjacent site immediately to the north: first that il 
was not considered proper to rebuild a dedicated 
temple destroyed by the barbarians; secondly that 
moving the temple to the north gave a better balance 
with the larger and wider Parthenon to the south; or 
thirdly that it was desired to incorporate under the 
protection of the new structure a number of monu- 
ments and sacred places. These included the salt pool 
(which had appeared at the spot where Poseidon had 
struck the acropolis with his trident) and the shrine cl 
Erechtheus, the legendary king of Athens which was 
to give the new temple its ‘popular’ name. The result- 
ing building is unusual and irregular in plan, but 
shows the same principles as those employed in the 
layout of the Propylaea, namely the gathering 
together of several elements into a complex but un- 
ited arrangement. It is more likely that this was done 
deliberately, on the inspiration of the Propylaea, 
rather than that an original plan, similar to the ’old’ 
temple, was gradually modified. The original archi- 
tect is not known (inscriptions record only later build- 
ing supervisors) and if he were not Mnesicles himself, 
he certainly had learned from Mnesicles. The iemp=e 
was begun perhaps in 421 BC, and completed in 406 
BC 

The site is not flat, but because of the sacred places 
there it was impossible to level it up by terracing. The 
cclla is built on two levels, the eastern, part at the 
higher, the western part at the lower. As in the old 
temple, the western contained an anteroom and two 
inner rooms placed side by side, The east porch, at 
the higher level, is hexastyle prostyle with columns 
6.586m (21 ft 7 in) high. The entablature, which has a 
continuous frieze in dark limestone with attached 
marble figures, extends along the sides of the cella. 
and across the west end. This ensured that the west 
columns were simitar in size to the east, and they 
therefore form a screen above a section of wall which 
descends to the lower level and not a ground level 

porch, * 

The eastern cella is entered through a door, flank- 
ed , most unusually for a temple, by windows. The 
divisions of the western cella do not seem to have 
risen above the level of the wall on which the screen 
stands, and all parts of it were illuminated therefore 
by the light admitted through the openings between 
the columns. At the west end of the south side a low 
porch projected at the higher ground level, the only 
part of the new temple to rest on foundations of the 
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old. This consisted not of columns 
^unn diris the Maidens, of which there are Tour in 

front^and another behind each of the 
Tjie term Caryatid, often used for the Bgares, should 
T A, ™flv be applied to it. The maidens stand on a 

Kl . toil trim, »od i.(y<« • 

* 6 m f25 ft) high ; the west side of it, unlike tnc 
lord, b StSed with .he west w.U. but is plrcd 

& further to the west. This m> lf c XTto «Sh 
m have two doors, a tnasu ccntr * 

elaborate Ionic details to its jambs and lime!, and a 
rhe west which leads to the sanctuary 

Tht» sacred olive tree given by Athena to the Athc 
Ilians during her contest with Poseidon; it was des- 
troyed by the Persians but miraculously sprang 1 
Tain on their departure. This extension of the porch 
abuts very awkwardly against the decorated capitalof 
the north-west sitta to the mam cells block. The 
north porch , like the main building, had a COttftn^ 
tneze Shark limestone wifb attached whi JJ 
Under the floor of the north porch are the marks 
where Poseidon's trident struck the rock, an 

caused bv the tomb of Kekrops. a Iw™-*"* °[ 
ith. nc under the south-west corner, which made n 

impossible to build either 

&2 tX strive effects of delightful dec 
oration and exquisite workmanship. 

The temple suffered a severe fire m the « isf «n 
tury BC, but was repaired- After the usua . 
tudes the remains were cleared during the nine 

p-vmhtentury. and rcconstnKte.1 These reoottJriJ^ 

tohave proved onst.Wo.aoJ the Erechtbto b« 
been largely dismantled and is in course of rewn- 
Tuction The maidens (except one taken by Elgin) 
have suffered grievously in the pollution and aud rain 

foS «u», ■* b -'„ b '=" r r ,ved a " d 

reolaccd on the monument itself by casts. 

S“,r buildings on IK AcMpnte .-w to w ril- 
’ nrcserved- They include, near the Propyfaea the 
separate Sanctuary of Artemis, an offset ofhe 
rural cult at Brauron. Between this and the Parth_ 
‘ enon was the Chalkotheke, or armoury , consisting of 
a forecourt and a Doric stoa with a very ' argejmg^ 
room behind. Here were deposited the suite of 
bronze armour required from Athens subject a 
(iheoretically her colonies) as offerings to Athena tr 
her festival.' Other buildings were less significant. 


daums. which have already dl k)de lhCtse 

m'S^Ssssss 

otto “V^” a ^ ;ST„™S lonit totOKiM Of 

s.%= s- - 3 sr an0 *-• “ 

x a At jiiuLL-vis near Athens* and trLat l i 
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profane eyes. These are tlie only bm dmgs m Greek 
sanctuaries which are congregational in character. 

Other Doric Temples 

=£ SSSssSS 

DORIC TEMPLES IN GREECE p . 

. ™BC The He raion, Olympia (pp. l-i , 

C> 126C.F) 


(V 





c*540BC 
c. 510 BC 


Temple of Apollo, Corinth 

Temple of Apollo, Delphi 

(pT22) 


c. 500 BC Temple of Aphaia . Aeg.na 

(pp.124, I2b) 


c . 460 BC 


Temple of Zeus, Olympia 

(pp.l2l,l3bA) 


^S!aS“pp..»c. 

128) 

444-440 BC Temple of Poseidon, Tounion 

435-432 BC Temple of Nemesis. Rhamitus 

426 BC 


The Athenian Temple to 
Apollo, Delos (p-lOSG) 


c 425 BC onwards Temple of Apollo Ep-euri u., 

(p. 129) 

c. 370 BC Temple of Asklepios, Epidaurus 
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A, Alii*, Olympia (restored). See p-1 20 


1. Lecmdcum 

2. pheidia s' workshop 

J. Palaestra 

4. Pryianeion 

5. Philippe ion 

6. Temple of Hera 

7. Peiopium 

8. Temple of Zeus 

9. Treasuries 

10, Meiroum (Temple oi 
Meter) 

11. Stadium 

12- Stoa of Echo 

13. Bouleviteriou 

14. South Stoa 

15. Gymnasium 


B. Olympia; plan of temenos (second «" mr * AD) 
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A Delphi i Athenian sto». Behind it, the polygonal wall and temple of Apollo V[(e, 51QBC). Seep. 120 


B. Delphi: plan of teircnos 
(e. 150 BC) (reconstruction 
by P de la Coste- 
Messelitre) 
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after 350 BC 
c. 336 BC 


Temple of Athena Alea.Tegea 
Temple of Zens, Nemea 


DORIC TEMPLES IN SICILY an D SOUTHERN1TA lV 

f. 565 BC 


c. 550-530 BC 
c. 530 BC 

c. 520-4 50 BC 

c. 510 BC 

e. 510-409 BC 

480 BC 
C.460BC 


Temple of Apollo . Syracuse 

Temple ‘C\ Selinus 

The ‘Basilica*, Faestum 
(pp,126E.H, 130K) 

The GreatTemple of Apollo 
(G.T.), Selinus (p.l 3 QL) 

Temple of* Ceres’, Paestum 
(p.!03B) 

Temple of Ze us Olympius, 

Agrigen turn (p.l26J,K,L) 

Temple of Athena, Syracuse 

Temple of ‘Neptune’ , Paestum 

(pp.l03C 126A,B',D,G, 127) 
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k /fie Temple of Zeus Olvmplus, Agrigenlum (c 

^10-409 BC) (p. 126J.K.L), also is of unique and 
freakish design, with a heptaslyle . pseudo-peripteral 
arrangement ami a plan wiih a central naos and two 
slight lv narrower flanking apartments. At the west a 
portion of the naos was cutoff to form a sanctuary. 
The temple is now a ruin- That there were pediments 
over the ends of the building is dear from an ancient 
description and from surviving fragments. The enor- 
mous attached, external columns, 4 m (13ft 3m) in 
diameter and over 17 m (56ft) high, show traces of 
Tonic influence with mouldings across the base. In the 
upper portion of the screen wall, between the outer 
columns, were giant ' A Mantes’ sculptured figures 
7 6 m (25 ft) high, giving intermediate support lo the 
massive entablature. The coarse stone was finished 
with a thin coating of fine marble stucco. 

The Temple of Aphaia, Aegldi (<:. 500 BC 
fOD 124, 125), on an island about 40 km (25 miles) 
... ■_ mf%*mnles in the area 


c 424-416 BC Temple of Scgesta, Sicily 

The Heraion, Olympia (pp.121 , l26 ^’ F ?’ ']^‘ n 
caWVo'Hcra, illustrates the process of 
tSn timber construction to ^ * 

buTwe e^aced withstonc from time to tmaeover a 
p^odofeemuries. Thus they vary 
details ard are either monolithic or budt-up ^ 
varying number of courses or drums 
lure remained always of timber, and the antae 
the door casings were also o woo' - 

The ‘Basilica', Paestum (e, 530 BC) (pp.iJu^, 
126F H) in reality a temple of Argive Hera. is u 

into four parts and providing! ^ ^ 

timbers For this reason too, the ambulator, _ 

at the sides and the temple consequently almost 

WSLl Th. co tonm h.ve 
diminution and entasis, and the cap 1 . _ . ^ 

and wide-spreading. A peculiarity of the tempteand 
the neighbouring Tempi* of ‘Ceres (in fact, A ^ ) 

(c. 510 BC) is the decorative treatment of the trac 
lion, which shows Ionic influence, 


f od. 124, 125), on an isianu c- 

from Athens, is one of a group ©temples m the am 
of the Saronic gulf— namely the 'old temple of Athe- 
na at Athens (final version, e. 525 BC), Apollo at the 
town of Ac gin a (c. 510 BC), Poseidon at Calauna, on 
the island oi Poms, and Poseidon at Hermione- 
which have proportions, width to length, of about 1 .2 
only. The Temple of Aphaia is hexastyle, but has 
only twelve flanking columns with a double range o. 
interior columns separated simply by an architrave. 
AM exterior columns had monolithic shafts, except 
three adjacent ones on the north side, which were 
built up in drums after the naos had been completed^ 
The pediment sculptures, the elaborately carved 
acroteria, the antefixae. and the roof slabs ove, the 
pediments and caves were in Parian marble; the rest 
of the roof tiles were of terracotta, The pediments 
contained remarkable sculptures belonging to the 
latest phase of archaic Greek art dating from c. 500 
BC like the temple itself. Most of the temple was of 
focal limestone, usually treated with a coat of marble 
■“ \jj 


^et'eodpndly of .[ In Mi («■'«* «Q <PP «J • 

!' m j .tone from time to time =«' 1 by Libon of Elis, belongs 10 the 

^i£S«lo%d, me.nlend tempi* oftheWh 
century BC. Continuity of pattern and formal _ g* 
nisation were achieved in what is arguably the fines, 
Tnrsf.hobof the Donctemple. 
arrangement but grand in its dimensions— 27, 7 m * 
62 3 m (90 ft 9 in * 204 ft 4 in) over the stylobate as 

Us ratios— column height to spacing 2:1— arc sim- 
rtier than those of the Parthenon, and in companson 
f. -, r j_, u ve ™ heavy- Again it was built mostly of 

coarse limestone, faced wilh marble stucco, but the 
sculptured pediments were of Parian marbk .as were 
the carved metopes over the inner porches, the ; sim 
and all the roof slabs. The sculpture of the pedin^ni 
achieved a serenity and eoBip»u» “PJJJ. 
monumental quality. Theextema . how 

ever, were not carved. About 431 BC the tempic 
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Greek* and Eptfaurus was paid ■« 

The Temple rf Askiepw»« ^ Grce cc for a 

bv subscription* collected throughout 

cili «hich onlydwelo^dtnthc ™ •„ M 

ind,l !'"fl^ u .'“70 BC »nd U WMKiins** >h' 

completed about 37U tsL, inscription, of the 

complete ***"«£■» ^J^ntional and 

building eomraot. Extema an(J waS built of 

;£»t «« » «« None of ,he 

superstructure is standing. . Alea a t Tigea 

6 x 12 columns, six and thr j built c f pOTO s 

i—* 

colonnades. 


Other Ionic Temples 


•ft* prindpdl 

they .« »' d 

1 0N tC TEMFLES IS ASIA MINOR . 

S^WSSuST 

c. 575 BC Temple of Hera, Samos 

<- 3 * BC {SESST - ’ 

, 334 BC temple of Athena Pohas, Priene 

C (p.lOTF) 

IONIC TEMPLES in GREtCE h 

AAd nr Temple on the Ilissus, Athens 

c. 449 BC (Temple of Artemis Agrotera) 

(p,135A-F) 


— bSSIS rSsS 
Sgs&sSsS^ 

ten columns and had j, - arrived by fire and replaced 

sssssSfeas 


odWlyle. the rcjr »««d^d ( / qO) 

style), md Hid doub le jlh ’ 

columns. The end n« cctesd 

row of columns, making them tnpa^i. 
building was never compiled. ■ 

The later Temple^ ^ famoUssite 

< the fifth in sueces^to , n- j^e immediate 

The earliest had been refa _ . 1 ^ 0 q , was 

p~“* -- 

burnt down 3- t h esa me foundations and to 

‘ an identical plan. T Jf ± n t he details and 

belweed >l> e °’ d •"J* , Iood on a platform of 

,h. f K ..Hat*e of. two-step 

SdST-W Vdi 

*M?=5?5S5i 

ss^SSai^'sss 

spanning the except > , traditf nal at 

niation which, although prcferrbd and ^ 

^SSSSsSSS 

ssilass 

largest in Ionia, , comprising 

»4Jja^^j-£5S 

ly characteristic are thu tLL JP fallow opisthodo* 

It has been argued pla > ■ . Ab out the internal 

to5w °- ■«•«> •* 

rCfl t °T3i ere were 1 17 columns altogether (interpreta* 
eaS thirtUx of which bore sculptures on 

nons differ). _ - receding temple had similar 

their lower pajs The p fr 8 both p cri ods, along 
sculptures, and fragmLnts fr c ita j s a „d shafts, 
with pieces of “ ms P 0 a ^ “K late work at 
make it V^***^^ buildi^of the later tern- 

fiddly wt^ r^tboui it. 

scale. Pythius, the wchdecT „ x 122 ft) 


1.34 
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1 ’nnvenientlv for communication, on flui 
columns on the sides, almost tfn ce ai long ■ “ ^ i wound and as easily accessible as possible froiii^ 1 


JtHiws, while the column bases have the ^j>wusua! 
riinih. The i*o-purt entablature still omitted the 
'ne/L- The colonnade was placed close to the cell u 
walls ’ and the ceiling comprised a smglerowof l«ge 
coffer&carefutly designed to take account of the fore 
shoiWned view from underneath 

The Temple on the Ulssus, Athens (p.l^J, an 
amp hi prostyle letrasiyle small temple, of Pent* lie 
marble, measured about 6,1 m x U.bm (-H 
4 Ml) over a three-step crepidoma. It was dedicated 
■o Artemis Agrotera. It was similar to the temple of 
Athena Nike on the Acropolis, but was built ear- 
her— perhaps around 449 BC, It had a proper porch 
however, with two columns in antis. It was coaverte 
into a church and was drawn and measured m the 
eighteenth century by Stuart and Revett, but was 
subsequently destroyed. 

The Temple of Apollo, Didyma, near Miletus, was 
built in the late sixth century BC and destroyed by the 
Persians in 494 BC. Like Ephesus, its cells seems to 
have been unroofed. It was later rebuilt, to a similar 
plan, but enlarged somewhat and on a stUghuy dil- 
fereru alignment: the later tempte is described in 
Chapter 6, , * 

. A V \ 

v K\ 
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Urban Architecture V ' 

Classical Greek cities were either the tcsuIi of con- 
tinuous growth, extending from prehistone times 
through the Dark Age and Archaic periods, or cre- 
ated at a single moment, usually as the ri.su. 
colonial settlement. The former had streets which 
followed lines of communication, curving and bend- 
ing where necessary to avoid obstacles or to ease 

i i kft/1 nrnH nJflPLIG IfJ kth 


such as Smoi OI Ifmm. 

Sfcd»pta* .heaeo.aby.heharhuwWobv.ous 

reasons; otherwise it was sited m the cenlTt 

The Agora of Athens (P-136C) was situated on 
lowdying damp ground to the north of the Acropolis, 
which had been incorporated in the city m the early 
Archaic period. An essential stage in its development 
as the dvic centre was the provision of effective 
drainage bv the tyrant Pcislslratos in the second ha f 
JS25S century BC. The drain, built » superb 
polygonal masonry , runs near the western boundary 
ai the agora. Civic and religious buddings were 
erected progressively around its perimeter, . - 

those 0f P thf sixth century BC were architectural y 
nondescript, and were destroyed by the P«ww ™ 
479 BC The sole survivor was the tmy Stoa of the 
King (stoa Basileia), a Doric building measuring 
17 7 m X 7.2 m (58 ft X 23 ft 6 m) m which the 
Basileus (the king, elected annually m historical 
Athens) performed his official duties, which w^re 

religious and judicial. , , 

Stoas proved useful buildings in the context of ine 
agora They provided shelter, and served many pur 
poses, especially when they included rooms behind 
[he colonnade, In addition, they were a way of em- 
\ be Dishing the boundary of the agura, looking in to 
wards the open space Though early examples are 
separate, self-contained buildings, in time they came 
to give the agora the appearance of a colonnaded 
courtyard. More of them were built at Athens after 
the defeat of the Persians. On the north side ttu. 
Painted Stoa, like the stoa of the King, was a simple 
colonnade between sidewalls, dosed at the back, a 
with inner colonnade to support the ridge. I- 
housed a famous senes of panel paintings depicting 
the victorv of Marathon, and glorifying the rok of 

... . # .i _£ iL ... rirtinn run whose 


ing where necessary to avoid obstacles or to ease h^Hes father of the politician Cimon on whose 
gradients; th| latter generally had gnd plans <, with - h ^ Another Doric stoa, on 

at riaht angles, ignoring behair it was mu . C4 _ k a work 


gradients; tna latra . 

straight streets crossing at right angles, ignoring 
obstacles and becoming stairways where the gra^ 
clients were too steep. Despite th,ese differences, cer- 
tain features and principles of arrangement are com- 
mon to both. 

Towns always had fixed boundaries. Already m the 
sixth century BC some were surrounded by fortifka* 
tions, and these later became more frequent, but 
even where there were no walls the demarcation 
between interior and exterior was clear „ There might 
be bmldingksueh as temples outside, and, except for 
very privileged individuals, graves were always out- 
side, often lining the roads that led away from the 
town. At times there were suburban houses, or rural 
farmhouses, but generally the Greeks preferred the 
safety and companionship of urban settlements, id 
villages if not in the principal cities. 

In mo£tJj reek town* much of the available area 
was devoted to public rather than private use. The 
important gathering place was the agora, which was 


MlliiaaCS) i«.vi it i yi r _ t t 

behalf it was built in the 460s. Another Done stoa. on 
the west side of the agora , tbeSto* ofitvs.nj work 
of the later fifth century BC Tins has two aisles, with 
oroiectina wings. The inner colonnade was Ionic 
The aim seems to have been to echo the architecture 
and appearance of the temple of Hephaestus, stand- 
ing on the nearby hill, the Kolonos Agoraros, lornc 
columns were general for inaer colonnades of *toas 
because they gave greater height, and supported, 
much wider intervals, not a stone architrave, but the 
wooden ridge beam. Single-storey stoas did not nor- 
mally have ceilings. 

The third important stoa of the Classical agora at 
Athens, was placed on the southern boundary ate in 
the fifth century BC. It measured B0.5 m X 14.9 m 
(264ft K 49 ft), bad a Doric colonnade, details ot 
which arc lost, and an inner colonnade, probably at 
double intervals and presumably Ionic. Behind the 
colonnades was a row of fifteen rooms each 4.9 
metres (16ft) square, with off-centre doors and 
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plinths round the wal !^^°^° 0 ^mud brick, the 

couches- The supcr^^ of beaten earth- 

floors in arc frequently 

' 'other 

held h ve _J” . t . aiding was *&#*>, 


dating from the early J k“ rt £ cSal Greek cities 
Other pubhc bul1d ‘ n ?f dU C a n d places for watch- 
included B^^^'XJe j pcrfonnances , which were 

CW -*S SJfSSSi. . ** 

S. nl thro «■» * '°“" <1 ^ESnca .0 .he 

Private houses b, of The colir tyaiJ 


accommodation- un — , os ^ council " C„. M , became more substantial »■ — 


roof was pyramidal. The ^^^ audUarium , which 

nally into an antero | a t its side and 

probably had dates to the early 
across the back. Th _ replaced at the 

par. o< the fifth gilding with . 

ations of these buildtngs rem^in. ^ a circular 
The Tholos was, its walls were 

building. Though an opO ndi C0m(n iuce of 

of unbaked office dm ed in this 

the council, the prytane . certain how the 

b«ildi»g » *>.e ^“^.Kci.a.hrs.n.c- 
fifty dining couches were _ 8 ded into {hc c en- 

tiles. It was built about were lhe 

Two courtyard structures > t * ^ on t he 

Hehaea (the ® ee * n *j££ the Shrine of Theseus, a 
M uthsidc,and.tothe eaT ^ alleged 

walled enclosure wh f Athe]is which he 

E5tt»SSStes^ 

ar ess sebtw — 

would need to be shelterecl ^ s0Uth s ide of 

Other colonnaded structures _ a portico 

the agora were 'he foun * *J- kcpl the water 

protected people drawing fi5 , af Apollo Pat- 

cool. There were ^^ncStTnublicbuildinES. 


WSj SSiry or mud brick, 
tnal matenal. _ was generally asymme.- 

Thc arrangement of rooms^^ faolh in to *n 

rieal. Two st ^*^ w kno wTi rural houses. Typical 
houses and the . e houses excavated in the 

Athenian examp.es are “ ^ they vary sur- 

area immediately W111 J 0 L J V responding to the 

Sore regular 

often an unrestricted site, is the rural 

because it was bu f ari n building where 

n-m. h«* of ^“ a V, (o^our, edit. » high 

the courtyard was esse aTraI ,ged in two 

outer wall: the prnncip__ _ _ GroiU1< j-floor rooms 
storeys along the opp _ ' (aTV drones). Entrance 
included formal dmvnE where t er possible, indirect. 

5 S2KK« i» s “' b ’ e 10 see in, ° lhe c ° m " /a 
fro r^— 

period are those weeee ^ cffhsTderaWv in lhe 

of Olynthus. which d P ^ BC . a new area 
la te fifth and early 1Iere each house 

was laid out in a regu a ^ are building plot, within 
was allotted a sj pleased, so thatno 

which the owner could budd ^ P rds , nd 

two plans are alike, though^ fac]ng 

have the principal r . ro\d Balkan winds of 

wuth (ior.heuer , ga.es 

winter). Q3*"*. 4 , hens , 0 . f.om the eourtyerd 


fm ‘"i’SSXSSE 

•s.s?:-ss^ ■ 


a " d b " Mdmp 'f%n°" t c > 

“* the CM* .IS SCrf'k. <•«« «?,tt 


Icinets (periboloi), wluch m^^ llrt o which 

was free of buildmgs.butajo g ^ new \ ^rwsartds^® 1 upright slabs, Pf ba *f 

cssw -ssrsi- . 

«?ra of Athens is the most thoroughly s ^ wa si-architectural frame ^ dyna „ s , 

■ ■_ . ji R.MnLun f rrttn me 


foreign dynasts, 
in southern Asia 
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Greek 

gnturv BC, dominating £ "« capita l and rc- 
titi«. He made H*j»£ * n ;s3 g C his tomb, the 
planned it. When he Jed m ^ dty by his 
Mausoleum. was co™tr n preempt on the 

widow Artemisia .Us J°od < 1 t £ n< an d was bud 
siopes above the ,“u consisted of a high red angular 

fi'nm while marble It chamber, surmoun.ed 

podium, containing*^ J steppcd pyramidal roo 

by a colonnade c a E of a ^r-horse chanpf l 

which supported the statu ot monumental 

derives from an ^ vast chambered 

femb-building.W^^L^^ k i n gs, and the 
tumuli of the Pnryg dynasts, svich 

Us on high VKmil tf Xanthns 

the sHghtly earlier Ne«W W inf1ocnC c from the 
(p.ltfB) There is also a > oE ^ FerSian 

Tomb of Cyrus he Gr c ^ v a loca i governor 

Empire -Mansoluswa-^ - |he Pcrsia n king 

C^trap) under the J^Ued in 1402 by the 
The Mausoleum was . building material for 
KniEhts of St John to Recent siu- 

^hert castle at podium me**®*' 1 3 H™ *, 

dies have shown that ™ . in , hrcC steps to a 

32 m (120 ft * I00ft) t «« * y gs ft 4 wit and 

stylobate of 32 m * 26 : _ ach sle p ( including a 

decorated with sculpture ^ cfdumn s were tome. 

frieze under the styC ^ entablature with dentils 

with a typical eastern _ -phe r oof decreased 

rather than a contmuous in ^ ^ ^ enormous 
by twenty-four step fid (hc monument This 

chariot group which « representing either 

probably contained ^ ^ The statues m 

Mausolus and Arte - Ascribed as Mausolus 

the British Museum, of * oj 5tat ues, pos- 

^ and Artemisia, come * - rf , h e dynasty . which 

‘ sibly represenlingthe an« « ^ ^ device wa 

ctLTod between the lom j re ntatcd la^ tr 

* MW 

in a sarcophagus m th rr ? r ,f e d lomc building, the 

decorated in inf 

‘Sitfcoph a giKofthe Muundj^ ade architect of 
has a frieze beneath 1 th* in collaboration with 

the Mausoleum was YjvJM^ ,he architect of the 
SatyrdS- Pythius Later be The sculptural 

temple of Athcna FoUas a oiMbJiH? sculp- 
decorations wore the wok Uochares. 


Lion Tomb at ^ ^^hird-centurv Mausoleum at Be- 
eentufy BC. and the tbit d cen 1S an early 

k* in the tcrntb^ ^l $cak blU stiU monu- 

Roman example, ^ capital of Can** 

mental, at My^sathcongm ^ have wen 
Another series of tomb .** different in 

inspired by ^ tombs constructed for dm 

appearance. These are mi. ruled Mace- 

members of the Argca ^ Macedonian centre 

doitia and are located .«**<**. £ ^ Ma ku m 
of Acgcae. the ^ ode ^ y p ted deep in the podium, 

the burial chamber was s.tuat^ probab iv a 

the form of the roof is u j 0 ba ve been used m 

corbel vault earlier burials had been 

the Lion Tomb. ‘ nMac . iL,, rove red with bran- 

SS un«i «w *^j£SSS to P ln «T; 

ehes and with a k oon decayed but m the fust 

of comse, the woodwo k soop ^ ^ Dcm o- 

halt of the f^ rth S^epriridple of the keystone 
critus bad desen ' _ P he Macedonian kings 
vault which was ^opted b pU; . It was com- 

nve a durable r ° of f ^conventional Greek trabe* 
hined with the fo ^' h ^ addition to the chambcrofa 

ated architecture by the » 1 d order with halt- 

facade. in the form *f ™ ^ samples the 

columns and em ^ ndb> Professor Andronikos m 

unptundered tombfoun y doub t the Tomb of 

197 B. whic V! be ^fiwo chambers, whose va^s, 
Philip 11 This has wcfft constructed sepaj 

though continuous 1 fT, r *dc has two 

S in front of 

Dorichalf columnsin an^ ^ lhe form o » 

supporting a a pediment, in front of the 

painted frieze, rather th lotnbs combine the 

vault. Somewhat ^ “ !; auSted r0 of.Tbisiomb and 

pediment screen with th Macedonian tombs 

' <»?. "SSS royal banal. da»a“,»>' > ' 
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Chapter 6 


THE HELLENISTIC KINGDOMS 


Architectural Character 

Alexanders policies for controlling hb empire 
eluded the foundation of Greek cities in strategically 
and economically important localities from Egypt to 
Bactria, a policy initiated by his father Philip in his 
subjugation of the Balkan peninsula, and continued 
by the Macedonian generals who carved kingdoms 
\ for themselves out of Alexander's empire after his 
death Important examples are Antioch (Antiocheia) 
in Syria, Seleucja on the Tigris, and Apamea (named 
after the wife of Seleucus I) which are Seleucid 
foundations The Ptolemies who ruled Egypt were 
more sparing in the use of dynastic titles and their 
only creation is Ptolemais in Upper Egypt; Piotemais 
in Cyrcnaica is an existing city, renamed, All these 
cities appear to have been given the institutions of 
Greek civic organisation, though they remained 
cffectlvcR under the control of the kings; the palace 
of the Ptolemies was in Alexandria, and the Seleucid 
kings ruled from Antioch, Architecturally also* they 
followed the model of the Classical Greek cities, but 
since they had royal connections, and served to en- 
hance royal prestige, much more money was avail- 
able for their embellishment, a process which spread 
by emulation to other* perhaps older , Greek cities 
which could afford such architectural indulgence, or 
could lay claim to the financial support of one or 
other of the kings, 

In broad terms the Hellenistic age presents a cultu- 
ral unity which transcends political borders, but there 
are nevertheless important differences between the 
various states and regions. The Greeks and Macedo- 
nians were always a minority, even if one includes 
with them peoples not Greek by origin who adopted 
the Greek language and way of life. Where the con- 
quered country remained conscious of its identity, for 
example in Egypt or the Seleucid kingdom, the local 
vernacular styles continued, Other areas became 
more thoroughly HeLlemsed* especially regions adja- 
cent to Greek cities founded before Alexander's con- 
quest^ or already subject to direct Greek influence. 
This is noticeable in Phoenicia* where the Kings of 
Si don had already HeUeniscd, and above all in Asia 
Minor, following the earlier example of the Lydan 

M2 


and Carian dynasts. Thus there are different intensi- 
fies of Greek ness and so of Greek -styled architecture 
in the Hellenistic world, combined with different 
forms of local tradition and varying levels of wealth. 
An accidental difference; which limits knowledge of 
the period, is she widely varying degree of preserva- 
tion (and disco very) of the buildings of the Hellenis- 
tic age. Important places such as Alexandria and 
Antioch were entirely ruined and much is lost. Other 
areas, particularly the coastal regions of Asia Minor, 
were far better preserved and have been most thor- 
oughly explored. Allow ance needs to be made for the 
distortions this causes, and generalisations based on 
inadequate evidence may be misleading. 


Examples 

Temples and Related Monuments 

Though Alexander had attacked the Persian Empire 
m the champion of the Greeks and with Greek allies, 
the conquest was very much a Macedonian achieve- 
ment. The successor kings were Macedonian, and 
Macedonian traditions were maintained at court. 
The architectural influence this created was essential- 
ly that of Macedon r which had been developed r at the 
end of the fifth century BC, by King Aichelaos, and 
reinforced by Philip, It was part of the Greek main- 
land tradition and therefore emphasised the Doric 
order. There are some Ionic buildings at Samothrace, 
for example the so-called Temenos of 340 BC, and 
among the tombs. An important Macedonian Ionic 
building is the circular PhWppeion at Olympia 
(p.m); a marble building completed by Alexander 
in 336 BC h and consisting of a colonnade with eight- 
een Ionic columns supporting an entablature w r hich 
combines a continuous frieze with a superimposed 
row of dentils, a form apparently used also in the 
Temenos at Samothrace, commissioned by Philip. At 
Olympia the continuous friexe has anthemion dec- 
oration and replaces the upper fascia of the archi- 
trave, coming above a low moulding. Later Hellenic 
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lie Ionic buildings normally combine the '^fortns of 
irieze while maintaining a full inpic-fascia aichi 
Eve. The columns of the Philippiihn !»vr «.ly 
teehtv flutes instead of (he cancel twenty -four, a 
fntm found in Ionic orders f™m Peloponnesian 
3 southern Greek) buildings The PhiUppeion was a 
cmnmcmorativc bmldinj forth « mJU»M ■ 
fr.nilv and housed statues of them. The distinctive 

ISM ionic order w» I te . 

niaii tomb at Acgeac. sometime W the third centu.v 

B Nevertheless. Doric seems to have predominated 
in the Macedonian architecture of the ne * 1 ? c ™‘ 

' crc d areas. Doric is found at Alexandria in tombs 
2nd the temple at Cape Zephyrion an. dat Seta j» 
the O rente*, the harbour of Antioch. An earb' HeUc- 
nistic Don : temple (the date is disputed) was that 
dedicated to Athena at Troy by the successor King 
1 ysimachus. Hexasiyle with twelve columns along 
S flrink . the capitals of this had the low straight- 
sided echinus which had evolved m the fourth century 

BC (the height and proportions of the columnar 

unknown)," and which accord best with a date in 

ESTmachS dme, about 300 BC The temple ° 
Athena Falias 01 Pcrgmnuim in Asia Minor is ano 

Doric bJwi"8. ptobsbl, <>' ,he rrM -' l,ird T- 

BC 11 has 6 X U columns fully seven limes their 
diameter in height and widely spaced so that there are 

three triglyphs and metopes for 
non There is a small Doric temple, laDejneum in the 

Ionian city of Pricne DodeK.f.r^^W*; 
of course. ^n the tmtJItbn^nc^M^ 

jjpvc pccukthc imperfectly 
nc lempffi'lrt \ ebwieia in Bof.otMi 
for which an interesting 

m . 

The inscription n«£» iVc“ • 

example of a deliberate of earlier arem 

lecture. 

Mthough the Ionic ocdei scem^o hav^come 
'’"tndre important than Done m the 
Hellenistic temples.' this may result 
extensive knowledge of the temples of Asia Minor, 

the traditional Ionic area. ^ JhSw 

The Ionic impetus had begun in the ; period bifo re 
Alexander with the reconstruction of^ltmpic of 
Artemis at Ephesus which continued mto the J le i* c , 
nirtir period, with the architecture of MausoJus _atg 
hi, soLssor mm in tht Cnritm snMuttrr #g» ' 
at Labranda, nnd the temple of Athena at Fi^eiic 


ander but which was particularly supponed-hy the ■ 
successor King Seleucus, whores tored the fJhrtatue 
taken from the archaic temple to Persia .by Danus 
when he destroyed it. This is an abnormal build Lng. 

but the abnormalities appear to be copie 
. ;_,l r„«vini>*«nr whose rums were presum- 



ed by Alexander me urear, wu” «*« 
to nut an inwrintion to lhal effect on the tetrple . JhB 

-» 5E- - ■ »s-*— 


practice also relates iw * ''"r' .r. ^ 1 

at Samothrace and became common in the He Jems 
tic period. A most important Hellenistic reyrvahs 
Temple of Apollo at Dldvma near Miletus (PP-130N, 
H5J-P) on which work probably began before Alex- 


but me atmonrauucs — - . *_ 

sixth-century predecessor whose rums were pr« 
abl vs till intelligible. It is very large. 51.1 m x ^ - ^ 
f 168 ft x 359 ft), and is the only Greek decastyk 
temple. There are twenty-one columns along the 
flanks and the arrangement is dipteral They are 
28 8 m (64 ft 8 in) high . and stand on a base with seven 
steps; the latter being too high foT conventional use 
ihev are doubled in number in from of the cella and 
set between projections which resemble the parotids 
q f Roman temple bases. In plan the cella has the 
traditional Ionic form, with a deep porch and no false 
north at the end; there is, however, an anteroom 
which appears on plan to be placed between the 
porch and the cella This is misleading. Though the 
jijeai front door opens into the anteroom it does not 
provide access to it. for its threshold is a full five feet 
above the level of the porch. Instead, two small door, 
ways to either side lead to narrow, sloping vaulted 
passages which run direct to the cella. whose floor is 
at the original ground level, not, as isusuai. at or a 
little above the level of the stylobate. The walls ofthe 
cella are decorated with a string course at stylobate 
level with engaged piers above. The cella was not 
roofed, again a feature inherited from the earlier 
temple and probably shared with the temple of Arte- 
mis at Ephesus. The cult statue was placed m an inner 
shrine, a small tetrastyle prostyle lomc temple within 
a temple . At the east end of the cella a splendid wide 
staircase leads up to the anteroom (the only Possible 
ESf JWrwM. through doorxays fluted * 

^^rSywS rteflt-dite^. P"" 1 ' 3 ' 

'be~Mnnected »th lbs oiscul .1 
' -the shrine, and there must have been a 
isity for it if, as seems likely, it is all 
the earlier temple. To either side of 
'• ie|l-built and decorated staircases, 

■ * L as the building is 
^sJatn. Work on the 
and starts; in the early 
resumptions. Some of 

The construction b^t>«es^^ man and H 

was never completed. _ . . , ; t ihat 

Another large Ionic temple. aBtHmfimshed. is that 
of Artemis at l.ydian Sardis whose cult goes back to 
the days Of Lydian independence, when the ntes 
’ were performed at an altar, rather than in a temple, 
^e pSi as first published was confused , but it is now 
•itarU belongs to the third century BC, not earlier, as 
Xonc^hought. Originally, about 281 BC, given a 
' simple cdla faling west, it was divided by w added 
.. crosSrwaJI after 223 BC. and an extra door was cut m 

*the formerly blank west end. M .„-u 

' The Temple of Artemis Leukophry ene at Mjgnjata 
on the Maeander was the masterpiece of Her- 
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moeenes, the most important architect of the Ionian 
revival during the Hellenistic period, who also wrote 
treatises on architecture known to Vitruvius and 
probably used by him for the Greek parts of his 
handbook. Hermogenes* date is a matter of some 
dispute, some authorities putting him at the begin- 
ning of the second century BC, though details at 
Magnesia suggest rather a date about 150 BC, Fhis 
temple is pseudodipteral octastyle with widened cen- 
tral intercolumniation , which implies a revival, since 
this was not used in the temple at Pricne, though of 
course it occurs in the rebuilt temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus. Vitruvius claims the arrangement was in- 
vented by Hermogenes, but it is rather, here . a reviv- 
al of an earlier concept . There are fifteen columns on 
the flank and the overall dimensions are 58m * 32m 
(]90ft 6 in x 105ft). The height of the column is 
unknown. More important than the details of the 
temple is its setting. It stands in a totally enclosed 
courtyard, whose alignment like that of the temple 
differs from that of the city grid plan. The entrance 
helps disguise this; it is made through a propylon 
contained within the surrounding colonnade of the 
agora, which lies in front— in this case, to the west. 
The temple dominates its enclosure (which may not 
have been completed), taking up a far greater prop- 
ortion of the total area than in earlier Greek sanc- 
tuaries. The temple is placed not centrally, but to 
wards the end of its precinct; in front of it ts a 
monumental altar, A detail typical of Hermogenes’ 
architecture is the double moulding at the top of the 
architrave— astragal surmounted by ovolo sur- 
mounted by cyma re versa , This moulding persisted in 
Roman architecture, both Ionic and Corinthian, but 
it is the concept of the temple in a relatively small 
colonnaded court which made the greatest impact on 
later architecture. It was repeated in appropriately 
modified form in the Imperial Fora at Rome and in 
the standard temple/forum arrangement of western 

Roman cities. , 

Equally important to later Roman architecture was 
the Hellenistic application of the Corinthian order to 
the external embellishment of temples. Cdrinthian 
was used for a stoa at Miletus in the third century BC, 
a building given to that city by the Sekucid queen 
Laodicea, wife of Antiochus II. Its use for temples is 
first attested, however, in the second century BC, m 
two temples sponsored by Antiochus IV: that at 
Olba, Uruncaburgin Cilicia, to ZeusOlbius, and the 
unfinished temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens, com- 
pleted by Roman emperors Augustus and Hadman. 
The temple at Olba is hexastyle 6 * 12 and measures 
approximately 22m X 40iu(72ft * 131ft) L The low- 
er parts of the shafts have facets rather than flutes t 
which are used only on the upper part. The temple at 
Athens utilises the foundations of an earlier temple, 
‘attributable to the late sixth century BC and commis- 
sioned bv the tyrant Hippias. ft seems to have been 
intended as a Doric equivalent of the colossal archaic 


ionic temples of Asia Minor, but the work was aban- 
doned on the downfall of the lyrant. The new temple 
measured 41m x IDS m (134 ft x 354 ft}. It was dip- 
teral (triple ral at the ends), 8 X 20- It had a deep 
porch, internal colonnades dose to the walls, and an 
adyton at the west end. The architect, Vitruvius tells 
us was a Roman citizen called CosSiltius. but he was 
dearly working in a Hellenistic architectural iradi- 

^Another very important temple was that dedicated 
to Serapis in Alexandria by Ptolemy 111 in the secon 
half of the third century, completely rebuilt in the 
Roman period, and stripped of its building material 
in the Middle Ages. It has been suggested that cert ain 
Roman coins of Alexandria depict the Hellenistic 
temple, and show it to have been Corinthian; it so, it 
would have been earlier than Antiochus IV s Corin- 
thian temples, but the evidence is tantalisingly slight, 
It is likely that the use of Corinthian on the exterior 
of buildings, whether stoa or temple, is a reflection of 
local influence in the Seleucid kingdom and, prob- 
ably Egypt, For non-Greek taste, the Done order, 
brought with them bv the Macedonians, was too 
austere, while Ionic had evolved in a more formal 
way than its eastern prototypes. The tall Corinthian 
capital with its plant decoration reflected earlier 
Egyptian forms. It was, however, purely Greek in its 
developed form, and therefore acceptable to Greek 
taste. Less monumental, but showing much stronger 
Egyptian influence, are religious buildings put up in 
areas of Greek settlement, and not intended primari- 
ly for Egyptians. These are found in the Fayyum 
district, for example at Soknopainu Ncsos. 


Urban Architecture 

Urban architecture during the Hellenistic age be- 
came more substantial. It was dominated by the gnd- 
plan cities created for Alexander and his successors. 
There were also grid-plan cities which were refound- 
ations, cither following earlier destruction or by a 
process (also seen in the Classical period) of merging 
together formerly scattered populations into new 
urban centres. These provide the most complete in- 
formation . following the loss of Hellenistic Antioch 
and Alexandria. The best known are theatres of Asia 
Minor, extensively excavated from the late nine- 
teenth century; Priene, Miletus, Magnesia and Per- 

x/'Priene (p-M6A) 1S the most completely explored of 
, a || Greek cities. It is disputed whether its refound- 
ation was the work of Mausolus in the 350s, or o 
Alexander in the 330s. but its buildings belong esse n- 
tially to the Hellenistic age. Not all the available area 
within the city walls was developed. The sue is a 
sloping shelf below steeper mountain cliffs, on the 
top 6f which was a military stronghold. The town was 
limited to this shelf, and there was no building on the 
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' 2 S of S 3 about one^ftwth of (he bufcSP 

“o. of ^ #<- s 7' X2S3« 

^^'STcSSSSSX^'^^i*^ 

*"£■»• that *£^£ ^pfe SjtoXd 

r**rJSb^. 

5Sffis agtg5 

^nf the columns requiring three tnglyph^ * 

IHSS^S 

spsssssu . "srff— *xs 

on the east side 189-2 1" x ' ™.^ ibIc from the 

2s-S5S^^SS 

tween them and the east aoa). Hef *“?*^f dle . 

str»w 2 r, 

SS landed <« coover, it to a mote " 

form Three stoas were built to achieve this, _ 

upper colonnade incorporatmg a ' 

facade is in marble. The inner ground floor colon 
nades are equal in height to the «^ofto support 
the floor above , but at double spacing they are I - 
. The inner colonnade of the upper floor has colum ^ 
of palm-leaf design developed in herg ..r ■ 

a row of rooms behind the colonnades on hothfloors_ 
r The details are unsatisfactory , in comparison 
% forms of Classical Athenian architecture More 


oortant is the way the stoas are med to dose off the 
aeora to a regular plan. This is particularly noticeable 
in those whiSh replace the original south stoa, that u 
to say the new south *<». 93.6m x Mini * 

28 ft), running at right angles to the stoa of A Ualus 

and the middle stoa , 1 46 6 m * 1 m ( - _ _ _ 

6 in), which has colonnades to either side of a centra. 

' I'TSSSS-* 4 a. Pergatnum and towns 
under Pergamene control not only to delimit open 
and courtyards, but to help create ifa'in- Tht 
same principle can be seen, earlier, in the south stoa 
of theagora at Priene. which is built over and along 
the terrace wall which helps create the flat area for 
£e agora itself. Behind the north stoa at Pnene is an 
assembly building (p.148). substantially construe l. 
Hi limestone walls, and with stone seats arranged- 
straight lines round three sides, to hold P^hjP* 640 
neonle It is for the restricted popular assembly of a 
Email town rather than a council chamber but the 
5"L. ^ timilar to the Classical council houses at 
'°™ “ the latter, like rhe Prime 

building, is second century BC in date. There is no 
architectural embellishment at Pnene, nacepi lot the 
entrance doom and an arched opening in the sou h 
wall It is structurally interesung; the ongin.il span ol 
W 5m 47 ft tin) proved too great, and the toolcol- 
14.5 m \*i n u timnoits were moved in b; 


f 

T 


STnS, 170 BC. It ha, seats S "ged !h n 

r- 5 ” “ 

supporting an ionic » 
Sure Hiis variation from Classical rules, and the 
* If T decorative pseudo-peripteral order, are dis- 

S^tSSHi’U arehitsc, “ ral 

* a During the Hellenistic period there were substan- 

tial imptovements “hfch wetc un- 
athletic activities^ Cceck theatres, ^ aiidirotium 

^W^«l*hn^r*dto.tudanc»^,nj d 

SrISHsspoS 

fkftt have survived. Th£_ $Uge dui oiii^ 
separated 1 from the cavea by a passage to edher side, 
the parodo^ (plural, paro<Joi)p \ 
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In me Hellenistic P^'^’^^^cawas} In stone, 
provided with pe £$ rough and ready 

Smi stage fifth century BCm 

form had alrL ^^ in extern Attica. This cave a 
the theatre at Thonkos in suai&ht central sec- 

was of irregular ^ape. h at | it her end The * 

lion of seating, wb u ,ch ^ the sancfua ry of Dionysus 

major hat ! 

on the south slopes oUh fi £ h and early part of 

01lls s “'”|c Ste euct .rtaijew"" S> 
me fourth century BC, ^ s|fflie seating in 346 
matter of dispute.! 8 d a drcular orchcs- 

BC. Here the cavea ■ on cilh er side beyond 

tra (dancing floor J , . . The stage building was 

given durable form, thog _ . f , he seating is 

of 

Sanctuary of Asklcpios * f lh e fourth century BC, a 

shortly after the ^^X^Unce, The seating, 

date attested by «P‘S r P ^ has a towcrsertWW 
di%a ded mto segme > ^ an upper section 


divided into segments by^u^ uppcf sectlotl 

with ffirty-tour of walkway ot diaio- 

with twenty-one. separata uy as the 

3l the 

tower The orchestra has ad ruine <j, hut had a 

The stage rooms' behind which were 

retained as an essential _eiem«i wa5 u 

Only m the thc Xde anduSt seating A good 

reduced to a semicircle, an _ mat at Priene 

example of a X the hill slopes at the northern 

(p H6A) seated on die hms T. s ^ 

limits f town. J be " 5 ha ve revealed more 
preserved— recent ^ meatre is particularly 

of its upper seating t ii, meserved stage building, 
important! <**^*£*^ Doric ha i Columns 
The stage is high. Wltb * gc building behind rose 
and an entablature. 1 X n ~F nf three doors or open- 
higher , and there is '^'^J^Vidcume for the exist- 
ings in it. There is P ' |he time of Alexander 
encc of a theatre ® ea 3n <J stage building probably 

S?SKS- in *. X°"fnoS^. 

the maionl ' 

citizen POPf -.-- ^i ttc penod the tendency 
Daring the '? l %^L ildin /behind the stage to 
appears to be for the OT lately decorated with 

become higher and mu priene appears to 

columnar facades, although thamP ^ ^ 
have been of plain diameter of the semieir 

hardly extended beyond the } an d it » likely 

clc (that at Miletus is a good instance 


that at least some f ^^trnimdto'ihe semicircle 
Asia Minor whose a h j th us a discernible 

arebte Hellenist, cindat^re^t ^ t0 

■cd^y *»«•** «■« » [otM . ,hca.,e S 

/evolve towards the form emp^ . fC _ 

during the penod of were also improved 

The stadia for athlefic 

during the Hellenistic age. _„ ted follow, and this 
was placed m a f century BC. In the third 

sufficed during the ^J at mg^ith some artificial 

century it was given ston _ sta dion or stade is 

terracing to impwve* . £ moSl athletic sta- 

a uAitof measuremenU^^J avaiinn? at thc ^ctu- 

dia conform to this. Ke _ developed 

ary of Zeus at H*** ^ was constructed 

there about a- j, rcCt access from outside to 

under the seating ( | vaulted passages at Epi- 

the running track Sl ™** r ,, v b cen dated to the 
daurus and 01yrnpta_ Xdctice at Nernea isconclu- 
Roman p«t° d - but regarded as Hellenistic. The 
rive and they are tori XS?would seem to have been 
concept of the Iun ^ n Greece from Macedonia , 
iritroduced into ^^Soycd for the royal 

wtere it If vaulted passages were con- 

tombs (q.v ). Sim of me theatre at Sicyon, a 

simcied through th_ waS redeveloped by 

building erected when that ^ about 30O BC. 
thc Macedonian K,n * f? €t X nk n lace in the gvmna- 
Other athletic ^^/“^^Sinaly archi- 
rium. which also as ^Xllemsuc period . The gym- 

tectural character in the H jn whlcU 3n open 

oasium is another ; ‘ '; ol - element. Some are 

colonnaded court or _ vH . naS i uin a t Olympia (p l2l ) 

very' large, such a ? tb ®*^ ode d by the adjacent over 
though as th^is' P be measured. There 

Qadeus, Us full extern » s|bas on thc north and 
sre the remains of long J b|e . #feled ) and a sepa- 
east (the east stoa being o a smaller budding, 
rate propylon; south P alaistra or wrestling 

conventionally P fits closely Vitruvius 

building. However 
desenpuon ol this ■ ««B Vt^ ^ a building by thc 
both in size and fo _ ^ w hj c h is known to have 
stadium at Fnene ^' T , c afC both totally enclosed 
been the gymnasium _TTj ^ >f Qlympia having a 

co ,d»,.e,by«=»->^ s ^“ c buildi » e « 
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ftf lhe majority of rooms, however, m- 
arranecnn-ml < tl he > building for feasting 

* hal '! 1 c activiiv Like other buildings at 
hither than athletic at a .u eT than Steps. 

Ep.daurus it was entered ^ P mate ftkif way 
ornb iblv to enable processions » 
into 'be buildings with l0 be used 

me courtyard period achieve a 

for houses which in the ^ readil> P f0im d amongst 
splendour and quail . example is the 

their Classical P re c- e ssc ■ Ve rei n a ( Aegeat ) 

Palace of the Macedonian K m* U bls 

prolwbiy built aMhee d ^ columnB on each 


tectural facade, ’ 

with recesses ( loculi ) 10 ' ,. “ cl j v l0 the loculi . 

openings in the facade ea ’ > cut chamber 

Burial places* Ale*andmm& **j d open . 

tombs, with stairway app < * ^ fl a t r ock sur- 

in* off • courtyard ^ dl? . 

|,“e. Those ar Mustapha 3. e „„„d 

have Greek architecrura orar , ,y c early 

Doric half-colnnrns. <•»■»'££ on , ht 

«"™,2 ^= d™' id* l >hEfypii,nn,o,,lv 
a^SSSSSSSSS and defined lire 


probably bulb at t ^ c e " sixteen columns on each \ ^js the circu classical period the lime-washed 

* ™ «**»•" V City H ES ^tiSnTSad been considered an 

side , about 42 m nisab ly arranged to V in the art of siege war- 

all Tout sides . many south side with < embelhs ' . _ ruction of more and more power- 

hold dining **£’ 

splendid mosaic floors meKjW thresholds, fuls«&* engines, lea iio y these were 

separate vestibule, j^aiy ^ ture of wall. In : heigM. With 

Others hold more coUche ' ; mC istly of unburnt A normally faue pT eventing the total 

decorated. The superstructure .s mostly , varying tyT« 0 fi.EEJt of the face should be 

r^rr.k^hVoodouality decoration, and are 


Pcrgamum ' e f^^r^corattot, . and are 
houses, but with g (1 ° c d_ :,n<iirinn ; n T be citadel 
well situated in the royal 

town. Far more splendid nwst ^ ^ fof 

quarter at Alexandria, no nf! written deScrip ’-ions, 
knowledge of which we re y on written^ 

Though conventionally c * _ p d pan 0 f the city, of 

don of buildmgsmadema^a^ P ^ perhaps 

which it occupied a considerao P royal apart . 

as much as one-ihir ■ P j --ictrative ."reception 

ments it included rehgmu,^ ^ ^ museum and 

*rrnX f P^ 

glS* ±d h ' w 1W " 

and was most luxuriously ^ ^ of the Hellenistic 

There are many ordinary _ ^ include a 

period. Those at Pnene < rooms, but 
megaron arrangement or . ? Q the houses on the 
this is unusual and tt bo houses are 

Island of Delos (p ^V l ;^ a K th indirect ac- 
provided with ‘nterna ^ buikiing s from which 
cess, as in the earlier L . frequent at Delos 

they evolved Stone c °- u ^__, , houses, to take 
{where there is no timber | r ooms at several 

advanta;. e of a sloping si e, ^ yhc evidence 

levels, though two storeys at ty b ul they 

for ordinary houses at Grcek 

undoubtedly introduced < ^ multi- 

*>«>* *' chi TS« k Xv Trlmi W ks 

storey tenement bloLk. 1 ^ 

111 FuMra^ r architecture of the HeUenist.Vperiod ri 

varied ApartTrom fhe M ^ 5olc ^ ^ ^k-cut 

(Chapter 5 ), there are ™ jnl0 cliffs or 

tombs, especially *ose at Cy«w^« archi . 

other vertical faces which are given regu. 


breached. The of «rengt^ In the 

cated ashlar to give a" 1 P deliberate revival 

later Hellenistic period t^jewasao ^ tow . 

of the older polygonal ™ a h mo house defen- 

ds of fortifications we « Were protected. 

sivc artillery- The ,anip . lhcr than battk- 

often by continuous IJJJPg e , erved in the re- 
ments, Walls are g^eral y ^t pr^^ ^ exceUtnl 

moter and kss^ important t whcre the 

examples at Herakleta ■ j 1 jn a verV well pre- 

maS “ ! 7 t«rStt identified as the ancient Cydna, 
In Lyri a! where revived polygonal masonry was used . 


\ 


H t ■’ 

Late Hellenistic Architecture 

BeM0!t «. m*» - jsjs 5 £Su! 3£S 

towns which were already . . * m Classical 

conquests, .he element oS „^,ed 

limes is ^Twhich eusted in ll>e fifth 

velopmenis m oJk“ . mnhera Afgh»»«m" 

Excavations at 'ki Kharrt out on a 

have reveakd a Helknrst c Greeka^ ^ ed 

jmd pian. Buildings which taw «J“ “ of * n . 
such as the Prapylaea^ sugges ^ c ^ em ents, parti* 

tional Greek types with non-Grec^ which 

• cularly .n the methods of 

- suggestst,onginflu^ 0 ^^^c florid 
Persian Empire U ««J“ ivelopmerii of the Cor- 

SSSffl JS5ST— ..-r-*- 
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Whether roofed or enclosed with a ratting or wall. 
Bo-tree shrines were usually terraced on three or 
more levels, each enclosed by a fence. Steps with 
makara balustrades and entrances as welt as guard- 
stones (p.758B) were decorated with traditional gro- 
tesques. royal figures and moonstones (p.758 A). An 
cn trance of this kind can be seen at the Bo-tree shine 
at Anuradhapura. 


Image Houses 




The image house developed late in Buddhist archi- 
tecture. The canonical sanction to sculpture the Bud- 
dha was not obtained until the first century AD— six 
hundred years after his death. The earliest images of 
- . ) he Buddha appeared in (he monasteries of Gandhara 
in the north-west and in central India. The first im* 
ages ap peared as reliefs depicting the life of the Bud- 
afja and as figures in existing buildings such as stupas 
or Bo-tree shrines, but not as a single image in a 
building specifically meant for worship. 

Placing the image in a separate shrine began at 
Nagarjunakonda (third century) where two rooms 
were set apart on either side of a residence, one for 
the stupa and the other for a Buddha figure. This 
practice was common from the first century. Images 
of Buddha were engraved on the stupas at Ajama, 

El lor a and Nasik, 

The introduction of the Buddha-image as the cen- 
tral figure occured first in an existing cell of a rec- 
tangular monastery at Ajauta (Cave No. 1 1 ) (c. 400), 
andgtadually it became the practice to assign the best 
cell of the monastery to the Buddha even though he 
had forbidden the making of images in his likeness. 
The monastic cells at Taxila (p.758C) also had a 
chapel for ihe image. Cave No. 2 at Ajauta elaborates 
this arrangement still further, and in Cave No. 8 at 
Etlora (p .757J) there is an ambulatory passage round 
the cell containing the image of the Buddha. 

The free-standing image house soon followed. The 
Gupta period image house at Sane hi (fifth century) 

(p '57F) with a cel] and a porch is an outstanding 
example; that at Kusitiagara contains a recumbent 
figure, ^hc earliest examples in Sri Lanka also belong 
to the fifth century, for example the image houses at 
Nessagiriya (p,757D) and Pachlnatisspabatha, both 
at Anuradhapura, They consisted of square inner 
cells in which the image was placed on a pedestal on 
the rear wall. In front of the cell was a smaller square 
room (mandapa) for the worshippers. The early 
buildings housing free-standing images had brick /n, 
walls and timber roofs but after the eighth century^O/ 
image houses were usually vaulted, as at Pahapur, ' 
Polonnaruwa and Nalanda, or were carved out of the 
solid rock, images and shrines enclosed in brick walls, 
and roofed back to the rock face. In other cases the 
■ buildings are lucked under the overhanging rocks 35 
at Dambulla, Sri Lanka (p.7S8D). 


There are fine examples of both rock-cut images 
and their associated shrines at Polonnaruwa in Sri 
Lanka and at Bamiyan, Afghanistan. The Gal Vihara 
group of colossal Buddha figures (twelfth century) 
(p.758E) at the north-eastern edge of Polonnaruwa 
are carved from the dark granite of a gently inclined 
outcrop of rock. The recumbent figure, some 14 m 
(46ft) long, which represents the dying Buddha ab- 
out to enter Nirvana, and the standing figure at his 
head are justifiably famed throughout the Buddhist 
world. Shallow rock cellae behind the recumbent 
Buddha and between the standing and silting figures 
can now be seen with their supporting columns at the 
rock-face, but like the figures themselves were origi- 
nally enclosed by walls and roofed-in. The lowest 
courses of the walls remain, but otherwise all enclos- 
ing structures have now disappeared. 

The huge rock-cut group at Bamiyan, Afghanistan 
(fifth cenlury), consists of monasteries and their 
associated temple buildings and indicates Persian and 
central Asian influences. The group is carved out of a 
sandstone cliff face, its interior honeycombed with 
sanctuaries and assembly halls extending for nearly 
2 km (over 1 mile); the cliff has a painted niche at 
cither end, each sheltering a vast statue of the Bud- 
dha, the one to the west some 54 m (175 ft) high 
(p.753D), that to the east of the Gandharan type, 
These statues provide prototypes for the colossal 
image cult, later to appear in China and Japan. The 
body and head of each statue was roughly hewn from 
the rock , the features and draperies modelled in mud 
mixed with straw and finished in lime plaster painted 
and gilded. 

There are also famous free-standing image houses 
in Sri Lanka. The Lankatillcke Image house at Polon- 
naruwa (twelfth century) (p,759A,B) is built in red 
brick, is 52m (170ft) long and 20m ( 66 ft) wide, its 
walls some 3,6 m (12 ft) thick. The roof, no longer 
extant, probably had a number of pavilions and a 
pinnacle at the west end above a brick and stucco 
image of the Buddha. There is a shrine and ante- 
chamber in an opening in the wall, a vestibule and a 
porch- The entrance is flanked by solid polygonal 
turrets with dwarapalas (door-keepers) at high level 
and carved stone steps with guard-stones. Another 
Sri Lankan example of the same name, the Lankatil- 
leke Image house, is at Kandy (p.757E), It has a 
centralised plan with an ambulatory entered from ail 
four sides of a square, but only the main stairway 
through the vestibule leads to the image at the centre 
of a smaller inner volume, also square on plan. 

Image houses were also erected for Bodhisatvas 
aspirants to Buddhahood) such as that at Dambego- 
oa, Sri Lanka, which housed an exquisite figure ab- 
out 9 m (30 ft ) high. Many of the image houses were 
lavishly decorated, as at Polonnaruwa, where paint- 
ings depict episodes from the Jatakas (records of the 
previous lives of the Buddha) and the life story of the 
Buddha before and after enlightenment. 
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Relics were of three types, namely body relics, 
associated relics and representative relics. The first 
iwo types form the composite objects of veneration in 
a relic house. The last type implies an image. Body 
relics and other relics associated with them have been 
mentioned as deposits in stupas, but similar relics 
were also placed in relic houses, where they were 
more evident to the devotee. 

The Sacred Tooth Rdic, for example, was brought 
[to Sri Lanka in the fourth century from Kalinga in 
east India. It is now housed in the Temple of the 
Sacred Tooth Retie (Dalada MaJIgawa) at Kandy, in 
Sri Lanka (sixteenth century, restored late eight- 
eenth cenruTy) (p,759CL The main edifice was a 
two-storey timber structure with stone columns with 
carved wooden capitals resting on a high plinth. The 
relic has been encased in seven metal caskets and 
placed at first floor level . The shrine, now in an inner 
courtyard, has a first-floor verandah with a balus- 
trade of turned and lacquered wood (p,760A). 

There are other relic houses at Gedlge, south of 
Anuradhapura (eleventh century)* and a tooth- relic 
temple at Folonnaruwa. The former is a single-cell 
centralised plan, the latter has an antechamber with 
six columns. 

The sacred tooth is a typical body relic, whereas 
the vajirisana on which the Buddha sat at the moment 
of enlightenment at Buddh Gaya is one of those 
associated with the Buddha's own activities. As well 
as the Bo-tree shrine, the second -century BC relief at 
Barhut depicted a relic house which sheltered the 
head-dress of the Buddha — a square building with a 
domical roof resting on pillars, and a porch-like entr- 
ance, The sacred object rested on a decorated throne 
or asana. The fdk house at Buddh Gaya (fourth 
century with later restorations, especially thirteenth 
century by the Burmese and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury) was built as a brick tower reaching the height of 
54 m (180 ft), This was the building described by 
Hsuan-Tsang when he visited the site in the seventh 
century. The square tower rose sharply from a mas- 
sive square podium to form a truncated pyramid 
crowned with a characteristic sikhara. Four subsidi- 
ary towers of the same shape were placed at each 
comer of the podium in a quincunx arrangement, 

\ + 

Si 
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Community Halls ■ < 

Buddhist monks met regularly to recite the texts 
relating to public confession. The building associated 
with these meetings has been identified as the chapter 
house. This was large enough to house the whole 
company of monks and the more elaborate examples 
had an upper storey, used as a library. The Brawn 
Palace at Anuradhapura, originally, according to the 
Mathawansa, nine storeys high, was a multi-purpose 
building of this kind , where only the ground floor was 


used as a chapter house and the other storeys as 
residential accommodation Only the 1600 stone col- 
umns of the ground floor remain, forty in each direc- 
tion and about 2m (7ft) apart. 

Another type of community hall within Buddhist 
monasteries was the sannipothasala or the hall of 
administration. One of the finest of these was the 
sanmpathasala at Mi hint ale (eighth century), which 
has a central seat on a platform of stone for the 
presiding monk. The monks and laity met regularly in 
such halls to carry out the day-to-day business of the 
community. 

There is a ruined preaching hall — another type of 
community building for the disseminati n of reli- 
gious knowledge to the laity — -at the Jetavana 
Monastery, Anuradhapura (c eighth century). Like 
many other Buddhist buildings^ such halls often had 
four entrances facing the cardinal points, symbolical- 
ly to invite the public from the four quarters to hear 
the word of the Buddha. The earliest type of monas- 
tic residence was a single free-standing cell, certain 
features of which were regulated by the Vinaya or 
Code of Discipline. The earliest were the single -room 
residences at Sanchi and at Maluva (sixth century 
BC)\ Rock-cut caves for monastic cells probably fol- 
lowed the design of the free-standing type but 
better preserved. This is borne out in the cs ve-cells In 
the Barabar Hills , at Rajagriha and at Sita Marhi, all 
in Bihar, which date from the second and third cen- 
turies BC, and where features such as eaves and 
timber joints are simulated in solid rock. The cells at 
Bagh, Ssrpa and Pa van Gumpha, Orissa , also suggest 
a developed single-unit residence dating back to the 
second century BC. In the next stage of evolution * 
two or three cells were joined together in a row . as at 
Udayaglrt and Khandagiri (second or first century 
BC). Specifically, amongst these rock-cut buildings 
of Ortssa, at Ganesha there are two cells and at Raid 
Gumpha four on each of two levels 

The cells at Taxila represent a further stage of 
development with two rows of celts (p.758C), one to 
the north and the other to the west, with the entrance 
facing a common compound. The monks’ cells and 
the associated stupas (p,760B) demonstrate well the 
Hellenistic influence in [he north-west of the subcon- 
tinent. Monastery *G‘ at T&xlla and that at Nagar- 
junakonda arc the earliest known free-standing 
quadrangular monasteries. 

Perhaps the most typical is the quadrangular 
monastery at Takht-i+Bhai (second century BC to 
second century AD) (pp.757G + 76GC), A number of 
simple cells are ranged round a quadrangle; the main 
stupa is placed adjoining this quadrangle in a second 
courtyard which is crowded with smaller votive stu- 
pas. There are several larger chambers for assembly 
or dining. Walls are built of stone blocks, dressed to a 
fair face on the outside surfaces, but not squared 
along the sides. The interstices are filled with much 
smaller fragments of stone , firmly wedging the large 
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trucks A|] appear to have been laid drv, and were 
probably originally thickly rendered with lime stuc- 
c< r(? ofs have disappeared— they were of wood 
a.>*l ih'tij-h, or tile—ss has roost of the painted stucco 
with which the masonry was originallv faced. Apart 
frL.m that on the stupas and their bases, there seems 
to have been little carved ornament on buildings. The 
Corinthian column appears frequently in miniature 
m the carved aedicules on stupa bases, and also as 
tuJ - liz-ed fragments detached from their original con- 
' L ' Jts The monastery at Naluida (Bihar ). which 
flourished in the seventh and eighth centuries AD. 
represents the last phase. Of great size, it served as a 
Buddhist university, A stupa excavated there retains 
utle of the Graeco-Roman characteristics of the ear- 
lier types: the simple rectangular base with the drum 
supporting a dome, all that remains of the hemispher- 
ic fd stupa-mound, has been raised on a high four- 
tiered rectangular plinth, forming an ambulatory ter- 
race around it Mahayana Buddhist influences from 
Nalandu spread to south-east Asia. A Srivijaya king 
tmm Buddhist Indonesia (Sumatra) founded a mon- 
astery for Indonesian pilgrims studying at Nalanda 
f ninth century), 

1 he rock-cut Cave No. 12 at AjanU and that sit 
Nondave may even be of an earlier period and con- 
tain monks’ beds carved from the rock. Floors were 
carved one above the other to form units of more 
than one storey with stairways linking the levels. 

Some of the stricter sects, for example those in the 
major monasteries of Anuradhapura in Sri Lanka, 

, h® accept the quadrangular plan and evolved a 
design m which there were five distinct dwelling un- 
its hour of the buildings were placed at the corners of 
a rectangle and a fifth, the centre cell, was occupied 
by the chief priest and was also used as a classroom 
An upper storey served as the library. The four smal- 
ler cells also had upper storeys and took about six 
pupils each. There were residential units of this kind 
around all the monasteries of Anuradhapura, for 
example, each housing between 3000 and 5000 
monks The Panchavasa monks, adhering to the strict 
requirements of the Vinaya, placed these five sacred 
ouii Jmgs on a raised platform with individual two- 
storey cells arranged in a rectangle around it. The 
number of monks in a monastery depended on the 
number of quadrangles of cells: the Toluvfla Monas- 
tery at Aruradhapura had three sets of these concen- 
tric rectangles. 


Refectories 

Buddhist refectories were used to stock, cook, ser 
and distribute one meal a day, before noon. The 
are remains of ancient refectories at Anuradhapu 
(fourth to ninth centuries), where the troughs we 
large enough to feed from 2000 to 5000 monks. Th 


' were housed in single-storey buildings , approximate- 
ly square in plan and usually with a courtyard and an 
entrance facing the road. Roofs were supported on 
granite columns and covered with flat terracotta tiles 


Baths 

f Buddhist monks bathed: in either hot or cold water 
and junior monks cared for their teachers, ft is again 
in Sri Lanka that the best -preserved examples of 
these pools are to be found, 

There are two pools at Anuradhapura, one larger 
than the other, dating from the eighth century. There 
were hot water baths for which the water was heated 
in large pots. A central courtyard was often designed 
as a water trough about 0.6 m (2 ft) deep. The older 
monks sat on a ledge to dip their heads into the bath 
whilst the pupils bathed them with hot water from 
pots kept at the rear. Stands for such pots served the 
hot water baths at PulLyankulama Monastery, Anur- 
sdbapura (tenth century) (p.757A). The roof of the 
building rested on stone pillars and the exterior wall 
screened the bath. The central water trough was open 
to die sky. and the water was drained through under- 
ground ducts. 

The Reservoir or KaJawewa (fifth century) is an 
outstanding example of the technical virtuosity of 
Sinhalese engineers in the handling of water. It cov- 
ers an area of 25sqkm ()0sq miles), and supplied 
water by a canal 98 km (54 miles) long to Anuradha- 
pura. Other characteristic water-works were the 
bathing tanks, beautifully constructed in stone, with 
flights of stone steps and decorative stone vases] as in 
the K ut turn Pokuna (twin tanks), Anuradhapura 
(p.763C), and in pleasure-garden baths, such as those 
of Ran Masu Park, Anuradhapura (eighth century 
and earlier). Boulders art used as part of the archi- 
tecture, and water cascades down the rock over bas- 
reliefs of elephants sporting in a lotus-pool. 

The so-called Lotus Pool at Potonnuruwa (p,763A) 
is an elegant if diminutive example. There are five 
stone steps, each in a flower-like, scalloped shape, 
descending to a depth of about 1.3m (4ft Sin) at the 
centre of the pool, and 7.5m (25 ft) across (he top a! 
its widest point, 

MihintaJe (second century) has been called the 
Buddhism - 1[ stands on a hil]-top 300m 
(lWOft) up, rocky and forested, nearly 13 km (8 
miles) north-east of Anuradhapura, It was here that 
Mahinda Thera, the Emperor Asoka’s son, preached 
to the court in the third century BC, and the monas- 
tery, regarded as the cradle of Sinhalese Buddhism, 
has many associations wjift the royal missionary. The 
City is famed also for the Nuga Pokuna ('snake* bath- 
ing pool), 40 m (130 ft) long, hewn out of the rock 
with an immense carved five-hooded cobra poised 
over the pool (p.763B). 
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"'“ r IlmUlings under H„ddhm Influence Jain Ardiitcclure 


! v 1 1 " K ? ] l f "‘ vn “ f 1 1** bu i Uings art- m Sri l„-,nka. 
' , : " mlhr Mmradhapura period is Stgiriva (sixth cen- 
m V.‘. “ T.;mantic*l1y^tuated rock fort«s«-patacc 
: rSAl ‘''i'll as a defensive eyne but developed 

mr v - 1 'l ucnd,tl aU wilh terraced plusure-gardem 
■ I f'-.ittJs wuh cascades (p.765U). Immense granite 
iil.k-rs veie used as shelters (with palmed ceilings) 
OH ) and supported elevated pavilions, of which 
! " n ‘> rh<: tt itches cut in the rock in receive the sup’r- 
’ >1;iK llires nou ' remain. Some of the frescos sun: vein 
' i he niain actress gallery (p.765H) on the west side of 

j the IJ I'm 1 4(10 ft) high outcrop of red granite. Sigiriya 

I a considerable engineering and architectural 
achievement the fortress-palace on the ton of the 
n -i k was built in brick (p.765C), and at the end of the 
gallery was approached by a stair wav between mean 
tie lion-paws of brick and stucco,' and bv ladders 
SCI. me the near-vertical cliff-faces protecting the 
summit. * 

Hui the tradition of building mountain fortresses 
: commut'd is indicated by a much lau rexample which 
even post-dates the decline and abandonment of 
I ■ I nnaruwa It is the rock -fortress of Vupuhuwa 
(fourteenth century) (p.766A). The gateway, stair- 
wj;,:yind sculptures arc reminiscent of Cambodia 

j fin J Java. 

f it the Palace. Kandy (sixteenth to nineteenth cen- 
■ lune-j. only a part remains: the Queen s Palace, now 
a museum, ..nd the Audience Hall, the latter epilo- 
ki ' nci > an wood construction The long open- 
f " Mt ' ! l' :|V J lN( ‘ n wi{h a shallow stone plinth and stone 
U' " r. and tour rows „f wooden columns, rich I v enr- 
vu*! imposes a central nave and side aisles. ‘ 


Stambhas and Laths 


M 


llicM w tre tree-standing monumental pillars with 
hd . " f urcular 07 diagonal section on which in- 
sen pi. .in- were carved. Capitals weic usually bdl- 

ffe''' ,' u tr<m ' ncd Wl,h ani ™L supporters bearme 
Jf* * ^ 'wheel of Jaw*. The ca r k 

Mamina at Sarnath, near Benares, is used 

emblem of the Republic of India There are 
A,la . habad ' at I auH > a NuiHtanjiarti, Nepal 

if rh rt! 'T "f a / Kabu| ' A^anistan, all probably 
tht third and fourth centuries When associated 

* ‘ h fain buildings, they may carry human figures or 

t ™r o nr ( Vrif d miniatur « Pavilions, In 
ttie J limju buildi^ stambhas were often 

htT ' ’ t'l'f L V ' K u>r M S J,? SOurces ' as ‘Very the stum- 
before tSTrocFciTKailasi, Tempi, 
'P' , - ' m ‘> wc re nearly 15m (50ft) high, souaie 

in pkin with bunded decoration and reclangula/relief 
panels on the upper part of the main shaft 


I here are rock-cut Jain temples at Ellora further to 
he north -west m the Barabar Hills, but it is through 
he increasingly elaborate working of stone in their 
rue-standing temples from the eleventh to the seven- 
t-emh centuries that the characteristics of Jain archi- 
tecture are best known. The Jains believed in the 
efficacy of temple building as a means of acquiring 
vmtie and their temples were built in close-knit 
giiHips temple -ct ties the largest with hundreds of 

shrine 5 , many of them small, commissioned by indr- 

vj duals. . Groups of tet npks and individual shrines 

vary in size and were conceived as places set apart for 
® l VO lon t0 ,he pantheon of Jain dynasties and for no 
othe purpose. The principal period during which 
Jam temples were initiated was from the lute tenth to 
the seventcenEh ceniury, 

PatiCuna f pp.767 A, 7f>8A) covers borh crests of the 
sacred hatruttjap hill and Kathiawar peninsula in 
Gujcra 1 . It consists of large numbers of temples and 

a,| y in and extending in time 
from Iho- eleventh century onwards following the 
Mongol and late Mo^h ^/Muslim incursions) and up 
u tlK scvcntccnth to nineteenth centuries. Also dis- 

hCi i t m ^ mDit aJI its manifestat *ons in stone is 
the Jam pleasure in elaborate interior detail and ex* 
qutsitc finish, almost for its own sake^the fabric is 
lined wnh lace or brocade regardless of the cut of the 

M'lh I 1 ?® 1 r V nip!e l ‘' Ihe Kharatar.™^ 

luk (IMS) winch stands on the north side- it is a 

in he’Shf 1 ' ECmPiC h “ S 3 S ’ khara SOmc29rn (» ft) 

J"T, another temple group in the Kathiawar 

eadh Th 1 ' hL ‘ h “ llN 10 the OfJuna- 

f hp d i ■ Thc 1 v'rnpfi-'iiT Seminal h (thirteenth century) is 

the largest of (he most significant group, near the 
summit of the hill on which the temples stand. T7i c 
umple Itself nas been much restored but stood in an 
impressive courtyard surrounded by cells facing an 
enclosed passage: each cell contained the figure of 
one of the Jam deities. 6 

u JTti, J3 ' n l . eiTiplf ci1 J in Mount Abu (p.?67B> in 

thMemh and ? -nging ii^ie from 

InH u. h d Cie ' en[h U P to the seventeenth century 
D1 , , lltef ’ ls rc . rh fP/ S lhe bestJ(now n tuample. The 

FgS»DSgSpiH« L(im£p-769), built of white mar 
We, is typical of the group it has a large portico-hall 
the columns of which are highly decorated and 
crowned with bracket capitals carry in gTUcing struts 

beams Wall openings have corbelled brackets and 
the carved interior of the corbelled dome roof bears 
out the analogy with lace suggested above. I n com- 

° f jain temp!es ' ihe ar(ist ^ 
° T " amm falls sh0rt «■' 
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1 be predilection of the Jains for picturesque siies 
for their groups of temples is well exemplified above 
and in other lesser collections of temples such as that 
: Gawilgarh to the north-west of Amravati io 

north central India] it lies in a deep wooded valley 
with a stream which has a number of waterfalls. 

Tlic temple, Kanpur (1439) (p.76SB), on the side 
of the Axavalli Mountains in Rajasthan, was also 
sited in a remote valley in a position of natural beau- 
ty . It stands on a high substructure some 60 m (200 ft) 
square, surrounded by eighty-six cell-shrines of 
va rred shapes and sizes, each of which is covered by a 
si khara- shaped roof. There are five principal shrines 
with four open courts between them. Twenty domes. 
6.4 m (21 ft) in diameter, supported on over four 
h u n d red col u mrts, are placed sym me trica Hy in groups 
of five round the shrines in each comer. The central 
dome of each group is three storeys high and 11 m 
(36 ft) in diameter. The domes are formed by corbel- 
led courses of elaborately carved masonry. The vir- 
tuosity of the craftsmanship again is typical of Jain 
temples. 

Later Jain temples, mainly of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, are to be found— for example 
in north central India neat Gawilgarh and at Sena- 
garh, near Dmia- — in some cases in locations used for 
older buildings some of which were sacked by the 
Moghuls. Many of these later buildings show the 
influence of Islamic design and mark the end of the 
classical central period of Jain architecture. 
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Brahmanical and Hindu 
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Temples with Curved Sikhara Roofs 

The Kundarya Mahadeva Temple, Khajuraho, in 
central India (tenth century) (pp. 771 A, 772), is char- 
acteristic of the northern style. It has a garbhagriha 
approached through a series of mandapas, the former 
intended for religious offerings and devotion, the 
latter for the congregation and for ritual music. The 
inner core of space is restricted but widens into the 
shrine itself. The highest point of the central dome 
rises to 35 m (116fl), has a maximum ground length 
of 34 m (109 ft) and is 18 m (60ft) wide. The interiors 
are covered with corbelled domes. At lower levels 
the sculptures depict scenes of everyday life and at 
the upper levels fade into geometric patterns which 
continued the lace-like character of the architecture. 
The curvilinear roof ends rather abruptly to form a 
narrow neck supporting the amalaka pinnacle. The 
sides of the main sikhara are enriched with miniature 
re flections of the main roof shape and there are near- 
ly a thousand sculptured figures on the temple. 

The most distinguished group. of temples of the 
northern style are gathered around the great Ling- 


uraja Temple »t B hu Yunus h war (ninth or tenth cen- 
tury) (p.77IB) which has the finest of all the curved 
sikhara roofs, covering the low, single -storey gar- 
bhagriha. It has mandapas in front of it, one for'music 
and dance and a second for the devotees. The temple 
reaches a height of 54 m (180 ft) and is 63 m * 23 m 
(210 ft X 75 ft) in area. Unlike the temples at Kha- 
juraho the overall shape of this building is somewhat 
squat. The amalaka is exceptionally heavy in appear- 
ance. though the pinnacle is slender. 

The Parasurames vara Temple at Bhuvanestiwar 
(750) (p.771C) is another smaller example of the 
curved sikhara roof, which in this case is linked to a 
simple rectangular mandapa. 

In the jagnath Temple, Puri, Orissa (eleventh cen- 
tury), the garbhagriha served the Visnu cult. The 
principal mandapa is accessible from all four direc- 
tions, and there are separate mandapas for dancing 
and music. The curved sikhara tower of Puri is the 
tallest of its kind, reaching a height of 58m (392ft). 
The inner shrine measured 45 m X 27m (150ft x 
90 ft) There is a raised inner courtyard with many 
small shrines and a second courtyard with wells and 
bathing facilities. The outer courtyard, about 200m 
(650ft) square, also has exits in all four directions 
with gopurams over each. Compared with Khajuraho 
and Bhuvaneshwar, the sikharas at Puri are more 
serene and graceful, although the amalaka isexcep-' 
lion ally large. The Temple of the Sun at Kunarak 
(thirteenth century) (pp.750C,D, 771D), sometimes 
called the Black Pagoda, 12 km (20 miles) away in the 
same region, is another elegant example of this style, 
belonging to the Vishnu cult and dedicated to the Sun 
God Surya Narayana. 

The Temple at Baroli (p. 771E) is a smaller example 
of this style, dedicated to Siva and dating from the 
ninth or tenth century. The open, pillared mandapa is 
elaborately decorated. In front of the main building 
there is an independent mandapa elegantly worked in 
stone and with an unusual air of lightness. 

Temples with Conical Sikhara Roofs\ - 

It was in Mysore that the Ch a Inky an style came to 
greatest perfection between 1000 and 1300. 

The Temple of Kcsava, Somnathpur (thirteenth 
century) (pp.773A, 775A), has three shrines facing a 
central mandapa, each with a garbhagriha and an 
ambulatory between them. An extra large mandapa 
on the fourth side has a formal flight of steps down to 
the temple courtyard, on the periphery of which is a 
verandah linking the temple with sixty-two cells built 
into the boundary wall, A formal gateway provides 
access to this exceptional group of temple buildings 
which is about 60 m (200ft) square. The plan-shape 
of the towers is square but the many projections give 
the visual impression that they are circular. The trun- 
cated cones of the sikharas are finished with flat, 
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dorm-d-qiaped capstones. at a height o| a ho til Pm 
( 40 f | j 

The r.mriee nth-century J.Uiysakswara T emp le. 
Hiilihw! (p 77311 J, buiti later in the ChaJukyan 
"period. has twin garbhagrihas facing the mandapas 
with separate ambulatories between 'them. Only one 
■.it the two pavilions beyond was completed. The other 
reaching only half ns intended height Although the 
shrine is just about 9m (30ft) tall, the conical roof 
shape is distinctive, and the intricate carving of the 
vnlcjmL- rock is quite remarkable. There arc carved 
rriczes 21 4 m (700 ft) long depicting animals and 
bird*, and the window openings are filled with ela- 
borately pierced marble slabs. 

The Kuruvaiti Temple, dedicated to Malikarjuna. 
and also of the later Chalukyan period, has a gar- 
bhagriha ambulatory and a wide mandapa. Two por- 
ches face north and south, The intricacy of the carv- 
ing he re— particularly of the brackets of the pillars— 
ts ivpicaJ of Chalukyan work, The Great Temple at 
Bcllur (early twelfth century) (p 776A) has a star- 
shaped garbhagriha and a mandapa with elaborate 
columns. 


Temples with Stepped Pyramid (Frasada) 

Roofs 

During the Pailava period £600-900) at f^lamaUapur- 
jm on the south-east coast of India, south of Madras, 
a number of huge granite rocks were carved into 
sm.:l! temples or raths. They reproduce in solid rock 
som-i- 4 the early multi-storey temple prototypes, as 
well as the forms of later buildings, including the 
characteristic dome-shaped termination of the step- 
ped Sikhara roofs. One of these is the Uharmamja 
Katha ip.7 3C), a four-storey monolithic seventh- 
century building with a stepped pyramid or prasada 
roof, S jm (2b It j high, The ground floor consists of a 
single hall which contained the ritual objects of 
worship Tin upper storeys of the stepped pyramid 
were non-functional, Pavilion-like structures deco- 
rale each floor level at the edge of the slab. The roof 
ends of these pavilions and even the floor slabs them- 
selves are decorated with horse shoe -shaped windows 
and with sculptured heads in each. 

The five-storey Shore Temples at Mamallapu ram 
(P '?5BJ on the other hand are built in stone mason- 
arv. not carved from the solid, and date from the first 
quarter of the eighth century. Each has a garbhagriha 
in which the Sivalinga is housed, and a small man- 
dapa, the whole surrounded by a heavy outer wall 
with little space between for circulation. At the rear 
.are two shrines facing opposite directions. The inner 
shrine of Ksatriyasimnesvara is reached from the 
ambulatory passage while the other, dedicated to 
Vishnu, faces the outside, The outer wall of the 
shnne to Vishnu and the inner side of the boundary 
wall are extensively sculptured. 


The lir u viral la nesvara Temple, Tiruvadigai 
J eighth century with later Choia additions in the 
ninth century) (p.?75C). has six storeys The ground 
floor has dghl separate pavilions with alternating 
dome and barrel- vault roofs and like the upper floors 
is decorated with the usual horseshoe windows and 
animal pilasters, Full-size statues of the deities flank 
the doorways and fill the niches. 

The Brlmdesvara Temple, Tapjavur (eleventh cen- 
tury) (p 776B) some fifteen storeys, 66 m (216 ft) 
high, is the grandest example of the square -planned 
temple. The garbhagriha with the tinga shrine at its 
centre, has only one entrance but the surrounding 
passage has entrances facing all four directions, Pavi- 
lions adorn the floor levels externally and aedicular 
niches surround the substantial, slightly stilted ribbed 
dome at the peak of the pyramid, 


Temples with Vaulted Roofs 

! he Ganesa Katha, Mamallapu ram (seventh cen- 
lurv) (p.777A), is a three-storey rectangular building 
which diminishes in size with each floor. The vault is 
horseshoe-shaped, slightly pointed ai the apex and 
there is a large niche of this shape at each end. There 
are similar horsehoc 'windows' along the vault, 
breaking the eaves line, and finials along the ridge. 
Recessed panels between the pilasters either side of 
the entrance contain human figure sculptures. 

The Satakara Shrine, a feature in the linked, 
domed shrines (p 777C) surrounding the great court- 
yard ul the Kailasamha Temple at Kanchiptirsm 
(eighth century), has a typical corbelled barrel vault 
very similar in shape to the Ganesa Ratha, The 
ground floor, raised on a high plinth, has on its long 
sides twin-columned aedicules with sculptured cano- 
pies, each holding elaborate carvings. Lions support 
the pillars at each corner. 

The iCatfiramma Ttmplc at Kolar (eleventh cen- 
tury) is a sober expression of this type of temple. It 
has only one floor, with pilasters and a heavy barrel 
vault set upon a moulded roof projection with a 
decorated fringe, The horseshoe gable-ends are flat 
at the apex (as is the vault) and have simple frilled 
decorations and makara decoration at their heads. 
The exterior of the vault has the usual window but 
with little ornamentation; this is in direct contrast 
with the Temple of Panduva-p-perumal at Kanchi- 
puram (c. mid-eleventh century) (p.777B) , which is a 
highly decorated example of the corbel -vaulted tem- 
ple. Externally the ground- and first-floor elevations 
arc divided into panels by pilasters, their large capit- 
als seemingly detached from the massive projection 
of the first-floor cornice mould. The upper storevs 
have boldly projecting pavilions with horseshoe 
gables. Each tile of the main barrel roof has a decora- 
tive motif and there are five heavy stone amalaka- 
shaped urns along the crown of the vault. 
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Temples with Apsidal Roofs 

N,. Vikuisi^Suhadcva KaUm fc (sc v* 

cmh century) (p.779C), like the Dhurmaraja Ratha 
iq.v. j. was carved from the solid rock. The plan is 
rectangular with one semicircular end, a form com- 
mon in south Asia, for example in the Chaitya Caves, 
and ;i twin -columned prostyle porch at the Other end. 
The solid walls of the shrine are divided into panels 
by an irregularly spaced series of pilasters with capit- 
als and cushion brackets. The columns of (he porch 
are decorated with seated lions, 

In complete contrast to the rock-cut temples is the 
Temple of Tir ullages vara, Kotsmbakkam (ninth cen- 
tury) (p.?79A), It is built entirely in brick with a smalt 
apsidal shrine from which much of the plaster has 
disappeared. The top of the vault has five finials and 
the wi ndow of the apse is also of a decorative design. 
The Vuidyanalha Temple at Trirumalapodj (eleventh 
century) is a stone building with three elaborate 
storeys, The ornate pavilions on the facade follow the 
structural lines of the edifice. A larger window at the 
upper level has a makara figure, and eight sculptured 
bulls representing the vehicle of Siva are placed al the 
base of the vault over the apse. The giant horseshoe 
Window has reptile -scales carved along its edge and a 
makara head at the apex. There are other higher 
examples such as the AdispurUvara Temple, Tirruvo- 
niyur (eleventh centUTy) (p.779B), with five storeys 
and the Tirpu rentals is vara Temple at Kuvam 
(eleventh century) with six. Both are highly deco- 
rated. the former with a scalloped gable and sikhara 
finials. 


Temples with Round Timber Roofs 

In the Mithranand&pumm Temple at Trivandrum 

(eleventh or twelfth century), plastered laterite walls 
are earned on a granite plinth and she low-pitched 
conical roof is tiled. The entrance to the circular 
shrine is by a format flight of steps with decorated 
balustrades. The inner sanctum is square in plan with 
one entrance only, and has a masonry roof which is 
independent of the outer structure. Eight stone pil- 
lars support the roof timbers which meet in a boss, 
surmounted externally by a metal pinnacle. 

The timber roof of the Sri ValJabha Temple at 
TlruvaJIa in the Allcpey district of Kerala {thirteenth 
century) (p,757H), is covered in metal sheets. Stone 
walls rest on a granite plinth. There are two concrete 
walls of which the inner circle circumscribes a square 
shrine placed at the centre of the building. Ten stone 
columns set within the inner walls help to support the 
heavy timber roof. Deep rafters converge to a main 
boss with a metal finial above. The Chcnnumathu 
Temple, Chat hannoor (thirteenth century), also of 
stone, has an elegant conical roof of timber and scal- 
loped tiles with a metal cap and finial. The outer w'all 


has wide pilasters above deep plinth moulds. Steps up 
to the podium level have remarkable makara balus- 
trades, 

The .1 1 Mankkam Temple at frinjalakudu 

(tenth-century and eighteenth- century additions), 
except for a granite plinth, is constructed entirely m 
wood, the roof covered with metal sheets . The conic- 
al roof rises in two tiers with a clerestory between 
them. Window openings are ornamented externally. 
There are four entrances with elaborate balustrades 
protected by sculptured guardian figures The central 
cone of the roof is supported on massive timber col- 
umns encircling the square garbhagriha, which was 
dedicated to Vishnu, 


Temples with Wooden Pagoda Roofs 

The Chergaon Temple, Cham ha (p.779J>), is built 
almost entirety of wood and nestles on the slopes of 
the Kashmir foothills. It includes the intrinsic ele- 
ments of a Hindu shrine with a three-storey garbha- 
griha The roof, over the garbhagriha, is circular 
although the plan is square. 

The Temple of Mahadeva, Pa Ian. probably dates 
from about the seventeenth century and is typical of 
the pagoda-roofed temples of Nepal, It has two 
storeys, the timber structure elaborately carved, and 
stands adjacent to the stone, sikhara -roofed temple 
of Krishna, The principal square of Patan is sur- 
rounded by these elegant timber-framed buildings. 
The Tirucchambaram Krishna Temple, Taliparamba 
(fourteenth or fifteenth century), has laterite and 
stucco walls supported by a stone plinth. The temple 
also has decorations in stucco and fine wood carvings 
on the timber brackets supporting the eaves. The 
garbhagriha was two storeys high and there are win- 
dows at the upper level 

There w-as 3 tendency for the Dravidian temples of 
the south to grow concentrically around quite small 
local village temples, ever larger areas being enclosed 
to form their courtyards and tanks and to embrace 
multi-columned mandapas and cloisters. Some of the 
most spectacular pyramidal roofs of Hindu architec- 
ture mark the gopurams or gateways into and be- 
tween the temple enclosures such as those of the 
many- partitioned Kailasantha Temple at Kanchipur- 
am (eighth century). These culminate in the great 
temple complexes of -Tiruvallur ^fifteenth century 
onwards) and Madura (seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries) (p.780A) and Srirangam, T richinopoly 
(thirteenth to eighteenth centuries), where there are 
fine sculptured columns. Uke the shrines and tem- 
ples themselves, gopurams vary greatly in scale, from 
the spectacular southern gopurams al Madura (eight- 
eenth century) to Ihe delightful earlier examples such 
as that giving access to the Nilakanthesvara Temple at 
Lad digum (tenth century) (p.?79E), a single-Storey 
stone gateway with a barrel-vaulted roof; this has a 
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Chapter 1 

BACKGROUND 




Extended Description 

Egypt and Ihe Ancient Near East 


uk some parts (.’1 the Near East. much lesb in ether 
pjffi. Tire ancient Near East, with Egypt- pro vides 
much of thtt.tag 3tgr«Juntfto western cis jTv&hon TW 
jerrn : Neaf_EasE’ is Here_ used 'W cover t he A rab 


A - Mafia . b rad. Cypr us, Turkey. Iran a nd the Trasu 
Archaeological sites from the late Pleistoc ene (r ✓ C a iicasjanrepu biiadQ ^c tTSS ft . .Arnren i , 1 . 
2tJ,dfi6'-]6.dni K'CrSfiow "ihc_ region to have been 


inhabited by bands of hunter -gatherers. Tint In lie of 
archite ctural intere st predated the beginn i ngs of a^rl 
j ail lur e about VlNjQ LjC , whgn_ the first buT 


* 

■* 


appt^red~winnitc more settled c ommu niti es of the 


and Azerbaijani, as well as Egy ptT TEis pari of t tie 
book comprehends aEri [Sc Aege an region , clos ely 
linked at first with the leva nt ana tal er with" the 
p hognidans and Wh th c TST-flung Persi an ernp l re 
(see Plate 1) 

From walled iericho L Catai Huvdk with its pai nted 


Nati ^ a n culture It stiiticEie d from so uthern Tu rkey > — _ — — — — - — £—■ 

to Iht Nib" tielia. The transition tqjjcnnanenl agn- _ ■ shrines. ami the seasonal euni nmn itjesjw the first 
— " — mt^c Zagro s highlands ofwestcm ljjiri to the 

ECrtCC t)£mbaj 


cukuraLyiilanes with a mud -bri ck a rcKIteqmnjmik 

'place between 75tfV b^and’ ^KXl BC, and bvjhe__ [jpadunt rntfrgenffi-PEii&M l^mMesopciarma^ihc 
1 atter daitTloTi ftTwcsF 'Alik was do Lit lT wttTT thou- . cansu uction of . city_tc mplc s gnd pa lac«_arid i ] ie rise 

— 1 5 *1 ■ — m -1- ■ S J ■ . “T. J ■ ■“ _ _ _ J 1 « - -1 - . -A m L <■ -m all iQ * Pfcj r. T t- ”d IT T 


sail ds O f these vi Ilagcs^ The Neolithic p eriod in A na - 
tolls and the Levant produced some of th e larges t. . 
lin'd ydii iftlitatirtliti^ ^ ■ towns. T he 

period 6W0 - -3500 PC was a formative one, m arke d 
by a succe ssion oT cu ll nr cs ; Tl assuna (c iffl OO-4 5LK> . 

Btn. SaOMUTtin ic. 5 5fXl^r^Na lab anTc73G^S £X- 
Eridufc. 54ffTBC) and Ubaid(c^ 500-3500BC). B y 


Ilf ( he fii 5 Lc ffl pi res . the shin’ of the. ancient Near Fist 
should not be over-simplified 

Standing in some sense on one side was Egypt, 
jelatsvely iso lated by ge ogr aphy , though less so than 
some specialists have seemed to imply, [imprecise 
relations with the rest of .the Near past a rc Initiall y 
obscure, and nos known in detail before. the, mid- 


life end oTTftirpcffu dT ITT Mesopotamia there were the seco nd millennium BC . The panora maof_ USJIffi 4n 


j>tate, so ciety andcivi Ijsa 1 10 riexie nds^ b oweye r,mer 
more than’ihwe ihjbusaiid years until its absorption 
jnt n~ rhr Graeco-Roman worM, beginning wit lTthc 
meteoric career of Alexander (he Great. . 


beginnings of small, ind ependent euyjilatcs ruled by 
c ouncils and assemblies. 

The Nile valley was occupied from the late Pleis- 
tocene Age, but early evidence of occupation has 
been buried under deep deposits of silt- A proto- 
agricultural economy developed in some areas as 
early as 12,000 ESC but. for the most part, hunting and 
gathering were the basis of human existence in Lower 

Egypt until about 6000 BC r and in Upper Egypt until ^ 

4000 BC. In the fifth millennium distinct settled Jr The first major civil isation iji_E.Ufopc. .developed 
cultural groups appeared, but the local Neolithic aiouiS the Aegean biffi ^nd Ms pro ved, to be a 

. - _ _ _ ^ I . - _ _ _ 4 1 _-~ - - 1 ■ — jb. ■ ia Ea ^ nil ji 


Greece and the Greek Empire 





period began much later, around 3000 BC. Lower 
Egypt produced the Faiyum (c. 5000 BC) and Mer- 
mida (c. 4000 BC) cultures, and Upper Egypt the 
Badariaa (c, 4000 BC), Amratian (e. 3800 BC) and 
“««ad (e. 3600 BC) cultures. Around 3200 BC 
ved unde r the god-king, and the 
storical fd ynasticT period began . 

The earliest villages, towns andoftesof the world, 
with the developments therefrom, are in themselves 
f great significance, spanning nearly five millennia 


i nfluence on a ll su_bseay£Jd European civilisation 
The arc hr i-ecturc of andenxGreccc. was th c esse ntia I 
origin of Eur opean architecture, through its influ- 
c qoi on" tli it Mchixcctu t£_oLthe - Roman Empire . and 

so, indirectly, of mediaeval Europe. 

Greek architecture itself did not d evelop in i sola- 
tion. In the more .remote prehisto ric pe ri.bd distinct 
regional ve rn acular styles are di sce rniblc, in t he eas t 
and nortKAe|eaii7onjhc mainland, and mlhe south- 
ern Aegean islands, expec t ally Crete. The gcogtaphy 
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